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THE foundation of this little Work is 
taken from a Publication made at Geneva 
in the year 1767, called, © Joh. Fred. 
Faſelii Elementa Medicinz Forenkfis.” 
This was a claſs-book of alearned Profeſſor, 
but I imagined ſuch a form,” and the end- 
leſs divifious which, he has adopted, would 
appear tedious to an Engliſh reader, who 
generally admires works more in detail. 1 
have therefore admitted ouly the materials 
of that publication, and have digeſted them 
 zuto regular chapters, in which T have 
endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to follow 
the order of nature, beginning with births, 
and ending with the diſſolution of our frame. 
By altering the form too, I have not 
been obliged to adhere ſtriftly to the text, 
but have varied from it very confiderably, 
and ſome chapters T have entirely added, 
as that upon Madneſs, &c, whilſt others I 


have 
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have omitted as uſeleſs in this Country, as 
particularly one on Tortures, &c. But I 
hope, I have neither added what is tedious, 
nor omitted what is neceſſary to be known, 
As nothing of the kind hath ever been pub- 
lifhed in this Country, T was willing to 
take the afſiflance of a tearned foreigner, 
rather than travel a trait unbeaten, by 
myſelf. T need ſay nothing concerning the 
atility of ſuch a Work : it will readily be 
pointed out to every ſerious ming, Life and 
death are objets too important to be ſported 
with in the manner they are ſometimes : _ 
nor ſhould the valuable connefions of our 
fellow-citizens be ever ſacrificed to the ig- 
norance of the faculty, the caprice of a 
court, or the artifices of revenge and dif 
appointment, 2 OR he 


SAMUEL FARR. 


Curry-Rivel, 
Nev. 22, 1787. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HERE is a kind of medical yy, par 
| knowledge, which is not ſo * kg 
much concerned inthe cure of diſeaſes, | 
as in the deteCtion of error and the 
conviction of guilt. A phyſician, a whomem« 
ſurgeon, or a coroner, 1s often called projee: 
upon to make a depoſition of what he 
knows concerning ſome particular 2. 
tranſa&tions in a court of judicature. Where lf - 
Such perſons then ſhould be well be. | 
_ quainted with the animal economy. 
and with thoſe views of the ſcience 
which, in foreign countries, have been 
_ dignified with a peculiar name, as the 
medicine of the courts, legal medicine, Ns: 
or medical juriſprudence. 
S- This 
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This knowledge, in its more extert- 
five ſenſe, is divided into two diffe- 
rent kinds, in one of Which is ex- 

How divi- plained thoſe rules by which a judge 
may form in a court of judicature, an 

Judicial ACCurate opinion of the cauſe which 
caules Comes before him : in the other, an 
acquaintance is acquired with the beſt 
methods of preſerving the health of 

Health of our fellow-citizens. 'Fhe firſt part is 
OR again divided into three, as the de- 
poſition 1s made in the civil courts, in 

the criminal courts, or in the eccle- 

ſaſtical courts. But as the courts of 

D foreign countries are conſtituted up- 
"I... on different principlzs from thoſe of 
OP: - this kingdom, I ſhall not follow the 
example of our learned profeſſor, in 

Natural di- arranging the rules of this buſineſs in 
I chat diviſion, - but ſhall give them in 
different chapters, according to the 
order of Nature, and let the reader | 

apply them as he ſhall think proper. 
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FIFO'HERE are fo many deciſions, 
both in civil and criminal courts Mavv be 
Aiatlide upon pregnancy, that an pend on a 


accurate knowledge of this affection mr 
is abſolutely neceſſary to be acquired 

before a determination 15 made. And 
notwithſtanding there may be an ap- 

parent indecency in the expoſition, 

yet truth, property, and perhaps a 

life, are not to be ſacrificed to a falſe 
delicacy, a miſtaken modeſty, or a 

love of eaſe, 

A greater expanſion of the abdo- FEES 
men than common, as it creates in a Pregnansy. 
female the idea of pregnancy, ' may. 

depend upon a fcetus, or any other Diftin- 
| body, filling -up the womb, or parts. Jem ber 
adjacent. If it be any foreign body, Pn” 
It 1s called a mole, or falſe concep- 
B 2 tion ; 


Mole what, 


Ordinary. 


Extraordi- 


nary s , 
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tion ; if a foetus, true pregnancy. 
This too 1s of two kinds, otdinary and 
extraordinary. The firſt, when one 
or more feetuſes are lodged in the hol- 
low of the womb itſelf ; the latter, 

when they are depoſited in the ova- 
rium, the fallopian tube, or the gene- 
ral cavity of the abdomen. The ova- 
rium: is that ſubſtance in the female 
body, which anſwers to the teſticle in 
that of the male, and is ſuppoſed to 
contain the germen of the future ani- 
mal, The fallopian tube is a du& 
which conveys the male ſemen from the 
womb to the ovarium, and is ſuppoſed 
to embrace the uterus in the time of 
conception. It is natural to ſuppoſe 
then, that ſometimes the foetus may 


be lodged in theſe bodies, and ſeek an 


exit which it can never obtain. 

It is not uncommon for women of 
abandoned characters, or even married 
women, to conceal and deny their ſtate 


2 of Pregnancy ; : and in ſuch. caſes, no 


acci- 
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accurate judgment can be formed till 
a proper examination be made by a 
medical perſon, and thoſe ſigns of true 
pregnancy be diſcovered which are 
generally acknowledged, Theſe ſigns 
are various, and they may be diſtin- 
guiſhed into certain, uncertain, and 
falſe. £2 
The certain and moſt common, and 
which may be taken about the time 


Signs. 


- Certain. 


when half the geſtation is compleated, 


are, | 
1ſt. A ſwelling of the abdomen, 
which: ariſes from no morbid cauſe, 
which continues to increaſe ſo, that it 
extends from the lower part even to 
the ſummit, which has a ſhining ap- 
pearance, and which 1s peculiarly 
ſharpened about the navel. Art the 
ſame time a troubleſome ſenſation, pe- 
culiar to ſuch a ſituation, is perceived, 

and other ſigns of pregnancy occur. 
2d. The oritice of the womb 1s 
thicker, more ſpongy, ſoft, and w1- 
B 3 dened ; 


Wweclling of 
abdomen. 


Orifice of 
the womb 
altered. 
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Motion of 
foetus. 


Suppreſhi- 
on of men- 


fes, 


Swelling of 


breaſts. 


Milk in 
breaſts. 


Uncertain 
figns of 


pregnancy. 


ED. 


dened ; is ſhorter, and exhibits nei- 
ther a conical nor cylindrical figure, 

3d. A motion of the foetus 1s per- 
ceived in the womb. 

4th. There is a ſuppreſſion of the 
menſtrual flux, when it cannot be ac- 
counted for from ſome evident diſeaſe, | 
and when the ſymptoms which ac- 
company it do not remit, as 1s the caſe 
when it ariſes from ſome other cauſe. 

5th. A ſwelling and hardneſs of 
the breaſts, with an inflation of the 
nipple, and the veins of the breaſts 
aſſuming a blue colour. The diſk 
round the nipple is of a duſky brown 
colour, and the little eminences are 
much enlarged. 

6th. A lymph flows from the 
breaſt upon preſſure, which are ſtreaks 
of true milk. 

The uncertain ſigns of pregnancy, 
are frequent vomitings, eſpecially in 
a morning ; a conſtipation of the 
belly ; an incontinence or ſuppreſſion 


of 
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of urine, difficult reſpiration, irregu- 
lar appetite, a fondneſs or averſion to 
particular kinds of food, head-ach, 
vertigo, pain of the teeth, yellow ſpots 
in the face, the belly growing flat, a 
deſcent of the orifice of the womb, 
enlargement of the veins, ſwelling of 
the legs and feet, and pains in the 
loins, &c. Seu 
The falſe ſigns of pregnancy have 
ariſen from ſome ſuperſtitious notions 
which are now exploded, and there- 
fore we ſhall omit to mention them in 
this place. | 
It appears, however, that no accu- j;,y to. 
rate judgment can be formed, but ee bo 
from the certain ſigns ; and a know- 
ledge of theſe can only be acquired by 
a minute examination and immediate 
_ Inſpe&tion of the parts. This, upon 
account of decency, is generally com- 
mitted to midwives, ignorant perſons, 
who have no knowledge of the ani- 
mal ceconomy, and may eaſily be de- 
| £ > SR ceived, 
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Falſe figns, 


($9 

ceived. It would be much better 
then, that this' office ſhould be en- 
truſted to the more regular practi- 
tioner, who being a perſon of educa- 
tion, would add the influence of his 
judgment to his examination, and 
would not be content with a ſingle en- 
quiry, which may be uncertain, but 
would frequently repeat it, till he had 

perfectly aſcertained the truth. 
raens Women ſometimes likewiſe feign 
preznancz- themſelves to be pregnant when they 
How 4:0. Are not ſo. The abſence of thoſe 
"Os ſigns before-deſcribed, would be ſuth- 
cient to confute them ;- but, as much 
artifice is often uſed upon ſuch occa- 
fions, it may be neceffary to examine 
Signs. A little further, and here the following 
ſigns preſent themſelves : An impro- 
per age, either too tender or too per- 
fe ; a preternatural defe&t of the 
menſes, even in thoſe of a fit age ; 
too great a flow of them ; a copious 
- and inveterate fluor albus ; various 
diſeaſes 


$1 

diſeaſes of the vagina, as the orifice of 
it being entirely ſhut, or a junction of 
its ſides, ſo as not to admit anentrance ; 
various diſeaſes Iikewife of the womb, 
ſuch asa ſchirrus, or fleſhy excreſences 
growing up in it, or its mouth being 
entirely cloſed. 


Fad et 
_ -» 


To TR Os CHAP. 


Parturition 
what. 


Ordinary. 


'Extraordi.: 
Nary. 
-Czfarean 
-@PCratione 
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CH AP; ©; 


i. 


OF PARTURITION OR CHILD= 
| ' BIRTH, 


ARTURITION may be re- 

ceived in ſeveral ſenſes. At one 

time it means the action of bringing a 

child into the world : at another the 

child itſelf, which 1s received into be- 
INg. 

When taken in the firſt ſenſe, it is 
divided into ordinary and extraordi- 
nary. The ordinary 1s, when the de- 
livery is made in the common and 
uſual manner, or rather by the com- 
mon paſlages, notwithſtanding any 
difficulties which may occur in the 
operation : for this is again divided 
into natural and preternatural, or arti- 
ficial. The extraordinary delivery is 
when it is performed by the Czſarean 
operation, which is an extra&tion of 
IEP the 
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the child, by making an inciſion thro? 
the abdominal muſcles into the uterus. 
This is ſeldom performed upon the 
living mother, but may be, and is in- 
deed always adviſeable, ſhould the mo- 
ther die before ſhe can be delivered, 
and life 1s perceived in the child. In 
this way fome great perſonages, and 
particularly our Edward VI. 1s ſaid to 
have been born. Anorher method 
lately propoſed in Frange, and abſo- 
Jutely put in praftice upon living 
fubjects, is, by dividing the cartilage 
which binds together the bones that 
ſurround the womb, and thus efilarg- 
ing the opening. This may likewiſe 


be called extraordinary, though the 


delivery be made by the natural paſ- 
{ages ; yet the ſtriftneſs of terms con- 
fines 1t tothoſe labours which are made 
by paſſages different from the common. 
When the word parturition relates 

to the child itſelf, it may denote the 
time when it is born, the coaforma- 
tion 


When par- 

turition re- 
lates to the 
c__.- 
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Time of 
birth, 


PerfeR. 


Imperfea. 


- Abortions. 


Premature. 


Signs of 
immature 
child. 


Length. | 
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tion of its parts, or the external figure 
which it preſents, the ſtate of its life, 
and the number which are brought 
into the world. 

When it relates to the time in 
which it is born, 1t may be conſidered 
either as perfect or mature, or imma- 
ture and imperfect. 'The former, when 
geſtation has been carried on at leaſt 
nine months : the latter, when it is 
completed before that time; and in 
this laſt caſe, another diviſion may be 
made into abortions, where the delt; 
very is made before the ſeventh 
month ; and premature births, where 
the child is born between the ſeventh. 
and the end of the ninth. To this 
head alſo belong too late dehveries. 

The ſigns of an immature child 
are taken from the following particu-, 
lars. BOL ES9» 

1, From its length, for if it be not 


_ one foot long, we may be nearly cer- 


tain that it is not completely formed. 
24, From. . 
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2d, From its weight, which ſhould 
exceed five pounds. 

3d. From the figure of the head, 
&c. An incomplete child has a de- 
formed face reſembling an old per- 
ſon, with a wide mouth and ſlender 
cars like membranes; its eyes are 
ſhut ; the hair of its head 1s of a whi- 


tiſh caſt; the diviſion between the 


bones of the ſkull, called the rhom- 
foidal ſuture, gapes wide ; the bones 
theinſelves are moveable ; and the lips 
of the mouth reſemble Pieces of 
bloody fleſh. 

4. From its habit of body, which 
is for the moſt part thin and tender, 
and covered with a ſhort down, and 1s 
of a reddiſh hue, particularly on the 


_ extremities and the face. If it be a 


male, the ſcrotum 1s of a round figure, 
and the teſticles are not contained in 

= OS Z | | 
5th. From its limbs, which are 
thin and weak, and the nails upon its 
fingers 


Weight. 


Figure of 
parts, &Cc. 


Habit of 
body. 


Limbs 
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' fingers are ſoft, ſhort, not extending 


Conforma- 
tion of 
bones, 


Umbilical 
cord. 


Other cir- 
cumſtances 


beyond the fingers ; nay, if 1t be very 
fmall, as of one or two months, the 
nails are by no means perceptible, 
either upon the fingers or the toes. 
6th. From the conformation or 


conſtitution of its bones ; for it 1s evt- 


dent from experience, that in every 
month of geſtation, there is ſome al- 
teration in this refpe&t; ex. gr. in 
a foetus of five months, the orbits of 
the eyes are entirely formed into bony 
ſockets, and in one of feven months, 
the ſmall bones, ſubſervient to the or- 
gan of hearing are ſo perfect, as ſcarce- 
ly to differ from thoſe of a complete 
child. 

7th. From the umbilical cord, 
which is very ſlender. | 

8th. From other curious circum- 
ſtances which attend this little em- 


bryo, ſuch as a conſtant indulgence in 
ſleep, an abſtaining from crying, an 
| intolerance of cold, an indiſpoſition ts 
ſuck, 
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fuck, or to uſe its limbs, or the muſ- 
cles of -other parts, ſuch as rhoſe 
which are ſubſervient to the evacu- 
ation of urine, or the depoſiting of the 
 meconium. 

The figns by which we aiſtinguiſh 
a perfect. child are taken, 

1ſt. From its ſize, its length be- 
ing at leaſt one foot ſix inches. 

2d. From 1tz weight, which 

ſhould be at leaſt ſix pounds. 

3d. From the formation of its 
bones, which is known only by expe- 
rience. But in general a child can 


Signs of 
perfeCt 
child. | 


Sizes 


Weight, . 


Formation 
of bones. 


| hardly be called complete, all whoſe 


bones and every part are not entirely 
formed, though age may give ſome 
addition to their ſubſtance. 


4th. From the umbilical cord, 


which is thick and firm, 
5th. From other circumſtances, 
oppoſite to thoſe in that which was 


imperfe&t, ſuch as that he cries, 


moves his limbs, opens his eyes, ſucks 
at 


Umbilical 
cord. 


Other cir- 
cumiſtances 


Morfters 
what. 


Perfeft. 


ImperieQ. 
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at the breaſt, 15 not always aſleep, can 
bear cold, has a white fxin, can eva- 
cuate urine and the faces, has long 
nails, and his head covered with hair. 
That which relates to the con- 
formation of a child, after it is brought 
into the world, is diftinguiſhed into 
monſtrous, and not monſtrous : the 
former including all deviations from 
the ordinary figure of man, Monſters 
are again divided into perfe&t and im- 
perfect. A perfe& monſter 1s that 
which abſolutely differs in all its parts, 
from the human appearance, as when 
it reſembles any brute animals, as a 
dog, an ape, &c. An imperte& mon- 
ſter 15 where only a partial alteration 
is made 1n its figure; and this may 
again differ, according as this partial 
alteration 1s made in the head, or other 
parts; and this as 1t may be born with- 
out a head, or with the head of a 
beaſt, &c. Where a monſter differs 
from a complete child, in other parts 
beſides 
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beſides the head, it is diſtinguiſhed 
into two ſorts, as any parts in general 
are affe&ed, or as more particularly 
the change is wrought 1n the genitals 
only, and then it is called an herma- Herma- 
phrodite, which is likewiſe perfeCt or penn 
imperfect. 
| In an enquiry into the nature of 
monſters in general, three obje&ts of 
conſideration preſent themſelves. 1 
What is the cauſe of Monſters ? 2d. 
Whether. they are poſlefled of life ? 
3d. Whether a perfect monſter can 
be conſidered as a human being ? 
1ſt. The cauſe of monſters is vari- oa hc 
ous, as depending on ſuch changes in 
the conſtitution of the mother, as can 
hardly be accounted for. | 
Whatever view we take of the Theory of 
theory of generation, whether a ger- ©2799": 
men be formed in the ovarium of the 
female, which 1s only impregnated by j 
_ the {ſemen of the male, or whether the i 
homunculus is contained in that ſemen, | _} 


CG ', and 


CS ons ee dn OR 
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and the female affords a nidus for its 
formation ; ſtill we ſee a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to both parents in their 
offspring : and accidents, or other 
cauſes, contribute to make an entire 
alteration in the form of the fetus, 
and produce monſters. We will not 
ſuppoſe unnatural conneCtions, .or that 
any impregnation can ariſe from thar 
fource; but imagination has a great 
power over the body of a female, 
eſpecially during geſtation ; and the 
fluid in which the foetus ſwims, or the 
. womb itſelf may be diſordered, ſo as 
to occaſion great changes. Neither 
need we have recourſe to the the- 
ory of the ingenious Buffon to explain 
haw theſe are brought about ; or ſup- 
poſe that every part of the human bo- 
dy has a repreſentation in the fecun- 
dating quality of both parents, to form - 
its conſtruction, 'The firſt rudi- 
ments or germen of the human body 
35 not a human creature, if it be even 

a living. 
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a living one ; it is a foundation only 
upon which the human ſuperſtructure 
is raiſed, This 1s evident to anatomi- 
cal obſervation. Were a child to be 
born of the ſhape which it preſents in 
the firſt ſtages of pregnancy, it would 
be a monſter indeed, as great as any 
which was ever brought to light. 
How eaſy then 1s it for diſorder to 
prevent the exertion of that plaſtic 
force, which is neceflary to form a 
complete animal. 
2d. Monſters may live, but it de- whe 

pends on what parts are affeted, how Toners 
long life ſhall be continued to them. 
Where the monſtrous parts are con- 
fined to the extremities, or even to 

thoſe places which diſtinguiſh herma- 

' phrodites, we find from experience, 
that the vital powers are ſtrong and 
vigorous ; and were it not that ſuch 
beings often fly from ſociety, lead 

_ afcdantary lives, and are deprived of 

_ ſome wholeſome exerciſes to the hu- | 

C 2 man x” 
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man conſtitution, life might be en- 


- Joyed by them, and to as great an ex- 


Are there _ 
perfect 
monſters ? 


Herma- 
phrovites 
what. 


tent as by any other perſons. 

3d. With regard to perfe&t mon- 
ſters, moſt of the authorities which aſ- 
ſert that any thing of that kind can 
exiſt, ſeem to be of no credit. | But 
ſhould any ever appear, we ſhould 
conſider that 1t is not form or ſhape, 
but reaſon and intelligence, which 


diſtinguiſh human creatures from brute 


animals. 


We are next to conſider the nature 
of hermaphrodites ; and as theſe are 


_ living beings, and ſometimes capable ' 


of all the functions of ſociety, fuch diſ- 
tin&tions ought to be made relating to 
them, as will place their ſituation in 
the moſt proper light, and the moſt 
favourable to their happineſs. They 
are great objects of our pity and com- 
placency, for they are not only de- 
prived of the common pleaſures of 
mankind, but are ſubject to diſorders 


which 
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which are painful, uncomfortable, and 


inconvenient. A perfect hermaphro- pertea, 


dite or a being partaking of the dil- 
tinguiſhing marks of both ſexes, with 
a power of enjoyment from each, 1s 
not believed by any one ever to have 


exiſted. Imperfe&t hermaphrodites, ImperſeQ. 


or monſters whoſe organs of genera- 
tion are affected, are frequently pre- 
tented to us. They may be divided, 

according to the ſexes, into what are 
called androgynus, and androgyna. 
The firſt is the male, who has in ge- 
neral his own organs tolerably per- 
fect, but has ſome diviſion in the fleſh 
above, below, on or in the ſcrotum, 
which puts on the appearance of the 
temale pudendam. The penis like- 
wiſe may be fo obliterated, as to g1Ve 
no external appearance of the male, 
but the beard, and the conſtitution of 
his body, confirm him to be of that 


ſex. The androgyna is a woman, Androgyna 


who has the parts of generation nearly 
C 3 ike 


Androgy- 


nus. 


Herma- 
phrodites, 
how far 
impotent. 


Should 
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like another, but at the ſame time the 


_ clitoris grows to a great ſize, and gives 


the form of the male penis. This 1s 
a very inconvenient diſorder, as ſhe 1s 
ſomerimes deprived of the pleaſures 
peculiar to her ſex, and ſuffers much 
from diſorders of the part. From her 
breaſts, and the deficiency of beard 


however, ſhe 1s diſtinguiſhed from 


the male ; though it frequently and 
unfortunately happens, that ſuch wo- 
men are more ſubje& than others to 
robuſt and maſculine conſtitutions. 
It is evident that the ſexes here are 
as completely marked as in other per- 
ſons, and to all legal intents and pur- 
poles, they are man and woman. 
Some important enquiries may 
ariſe upon this ſubje&t. As iſt. How 
far they are to be conſidered as impo- 
tent. This 1s, I believe, generally the 
caſe, but not always, and muft depend 
upon proof. 2d. Whether they ſhould 


theymay* be permitted to marry ? This depends 


upon 
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upon the former, but muſt, I ſhould 
think, be left to their own: choice. 
3d. Whether change of the ſexes may they 
| might be allowed ? This is certainly crores 
contradicted in the terms, and will 
admit of no diſpute. 
With regard to the ſtate of life of 
a child, the following queſtion requires 
to be decided : At what time may ay... 
foetus be ſuppoſed to begin to live ? 2 fetus be- 
To anſwer this we muſt conſider, that 
conception 1s made in the ovarium of 
= . What is 
a female after coition with a male, concep- 
when the ſubtile aura of the ſemen © 
hath ſo far penetrated into the germen, 
which may be ſuppoſed to contain 
the outline of - the future man, as to 
produce a turgeſcence and motion of 
its circulating humours, At this 
time it may be ſaid, thar life begins, 
i, e. immediately after conception. 
Hence thoſe ſeem tqerr, 1ſt. who would 
perfuade us, that the foetus acquires 
life when it is ſo particularly ative, 
C 4 _ _thar 
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gin to live ? 


Seat of the 
ſoul. | 
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that the mother becomes ſenſible of its 


motions. 2d. Thoſe who think that 
life does not begin till the ſeventh or 
fourteenth day, or even till a month 
after conception. And 3d. Thoſe 
who ſuppoſe that a foetus, as long as 


1t continues in the womb, where it 


does not breathe, cannot be called a 
living animal. The whole depends 
on our ideas of life and animation, and 
the aCt of generation to create it. If 
generation be the cauſe of animating 
the rudiments of the future being, and 
if that animation be conftrued to be 
underſtood by what is meant by life, 
then it muſt certainly begin inune- 
diately after conception, and nothing 
but the arbitrary forms of human 
inſtitutions can make it otherwite. 

On this occaſion we may enquire, 


- what part of the human body is the 


ſeat of animation, or the ſoul ? To 
which we anf{wer, that evidently it re- 
ſides 
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fdes moſt conſpicuouſly in the brain, 
becauſe that ſubſtance being hurt, all 
the faculties of the ſoul become diſ- 
ordered ; and becauſe all the nerves of 
| the body, which are the great inſtru- 
ments of action, are derived from it as 
a fountain. . But it cannot be ſup- 
poſed that the whole of the brain is 


the immediate ſeat of the ſoul ; ir is 


probably contined to what is called the 


{enſorium commune, or a ſmall part 


from whence the nerves, deſtined to 
ſenſe and voluntary motions, draw 
their origin ; as they do likewiſe from 
an appendix to it, called the medulla 
oblongata. 

The next thing to be conſidered is, 
what kind of children, when born into 
the world, are to be deemed endued 
with life, or have a proſpett of living ; 
for a fetus cannot live out of the 
womb of its mother ? 

1ſt, Then, no abortion can be 
ſaid to be endued with life, for if there 


Whar 
children 
have the 


power af 
liſes, 


No abore 


tiou. 


be - 


Children of 


feven 
months. 
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be ſome ſi gns of life when 1t 1s brought 


into the world, it cannot continue to. 
live, for. 1t can neither take the ali- 
tnent which 1s neceſlary to its ſuſte- 
nance, nor if it could take it, can it 


change ſuch groſs food into its tender 


nature. Some authors have aſflerted, 
that children of five and fix months 
have lived, but this 1s probably a miſ- 
take, it being generally agreed, that 
infants ſo young cannot ſuſtain the in- 
clemencies to which they muſt be 
ſubje&. 

2d. Children of ſeven months, or 
one hundred and <1ghty-two days after 


- marriage, may live, though generally 


Children 
above ſeven 
months. 


they are puny, and continue but a ſhort 


time on earth. 


3d. All children above ſeven 
months are ſuppoſed to be endued with 
vital principles, and of conſequence 


are allowed the privilege of lie. 


The next ſubject of conſideration, 
is that of twins, ſuppoſitious births, 
and ſuperfcetation. 

The 


FI 


>, The right of primogeniture muſt Twinzvow 
ſidered. 
be determined in natural births, by © 


that which was firſt born into the 
warld, and which muſt be decided by 
the by-ſtanders. If thedelivery, how- 
ever, be made by a pallage effeCted by 
art, the choice depending on the wall 
of the ſurgeon, no proper determina- 
tion can poſſibly be made. 

In the affair of ſuppoſitious births, Suppotii- 
two queſtions occur, according as the "_ 
birth is performed or not. In the 
former caſe, a phyfician may judge, 
1ſt. From thoſe ſigns in the mother, s, we 
which diſtinguiſh her having been de- FOR 
livered of a child. 2d. From thoſe 
figns which refer to her incapacity of 
conception, 3d. From ſigns of im- 
potency in the father. 4th. From 

; the umbilical cord in the child not ap- 
pearing as of one juſt delivered. Some 
perſons look upon the diſimilitude 
to t1e parents to be a ſign, but this 
m 1ſt be yery fallacious. Where the 
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ſappoſitious birth depends on the pre- 
ſent ſtate of pregnancy, either the 
proper figns muſt be examined, or we 
muſt wait the event, ſhould thoſe 
fligns decetve us. 

The impregnation of a woman al- 
ready pregnant, 1s called a ſuperfccta- 
tion. 'This is either true or falſe ; the 
former is when it happens in the 
womb itſelf ; the latter when one 
foetus 1s depoſited in the womb, the 
other in the oyarium, the fallopian 


tube, or the cavity of the abdomen. 


The foilowing requiſites are ne+ 
ceſſary to a ſuperfoetation. 1ſt. The 
pregnant woman ought to bear two 
children, each of a diſtin&t age. 24, 
The delivery of theſe children ſhould 
be at different times, at a confiderable 
diſtance from each other. gd. The 
woman muſt be pregnant, and a nurſe 
at the ſame time. 

There have been many doubts 
about the reality of this ſuperfazration, 

_ but 
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but there is no diſputing of fa&s, for 
which ſee Gravel on Superfcetation, 
Eiſenman's Anatomical Tables, and 
the Leipfic Memoirs, 1725. 

How this ſuperfcetation is accom- 
pliſhed, 1s a matter of enquiry, and de- 
pends in a great meaſure on the con- 
- Nitution, or rather the formation of 
the womb of the mother. 

The laſt thing to be conſidered un- 
der this head of parturition, is the le- 
gitimacy or illegality of births; and 
this 1s divided into the time when a 
child 1s born after conception, and the 
conformation of its body. With reſ- 


Legitimacy 


Divided 
from times 


pe& to time, phyſically conſidered, 


(for laws may be as arbitrary as they 
pleaſe in this reſpe&) all abortions, 
roo early births, children of nine 
months, and thoſe who are late born, 
even to ten months, may be conſidered 
as legitimate 1n old marriages. Ille- 
gitimate with reſpect to the time of 
birth, are all perfe& and mature chil- 
dren, 


% 
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dren, who are born in the ſixth or fe- 
venth month after the celebration of 


_ marriage ; and all late births, when 


Cauſes of 
delay in de- 


livery. 


extended to the eleventh, twelfth, or 
thirteenth -month, eſpecially if the 
huſband died of a chronic or Aer 
diſeaſe. 

There are many cauſes alledged to 
occaſion a delay or prolongation of de- 
livery, ſuch as great care and anxiety, 


ſome ſevere diſeaſes, as violent hee- 


Legitimacy 
from form. 


morrhages, 4 phthifical diſpoſition, 
&c. but theſe one ſhould imagine 
would rather haſten than retard ſuch 
a circumſtance. Experience 1s the 
only guide we can follow in ſuch 


caſes, and, for the ſake of humanity, 


the longeſt time that can be fairly 
proved ſhould be the ſtandard to which 
we ſhould refer. 

With reſpect to the conformation : 
of the body, all children may be con- 
ſidered legitimate, who are born at or 
after ſeven months ; but all abortions 

Are 
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are illegitimate. Monſters likewiſe 
are not to be excluded for any trifling 
alterations ; but where all appearances 


of human nature are obliterated, it. 


would: be wrong to take advantage of 
ſuch a birth, 
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T T ts generally allowed, that vari- 
ous diſorders may conſtitute na- 


Grernds of tural grounds for a divorce between 


divorce. 


Defefts ut 
_ Conftitu- 
tion. 


two married perſons ; and notwith- 
ftanding the laws of particular coun- 
tries are generally founded on local 
cuſtoms, and do not always refer to 
the natural reaſons, yet, as no other 
concern the medical perſon, and as 
they are proper to be known, no fur- 


therapology 15 neceſlaryfor their infer- 


tion 11 this place. | 
Thoſe diſorders, or rather as they 
may be called defects of the human 
conititution, which ſeem to conſtitute 
the natural reaſons for a divorce, 
are ſuch as are an abſolute unpedi- | 
meant to the procreation of children. 


They 


© 13-3 
They are of two kinds, according as 
they have for their ſubj<& rhe organs 
of generation or not. The former 
may be divided into impotence in 
men, and fterility in women, which 15 
either abſolute or continual, or fuch as 
eludes all human art to remove. 
_ Abſolute impotence in men takes 
place, 
1ſt. When they are eunuchs, or 
are deprived of both teſticles, which 
being receptacles of the ſemen, with- 
out them no generation can be per- 
formed. 
2d. When they are ſpadones, or 
ſuch as have the nerves or muſcles 
leading to the parts of generation 
bruiſed, ſo as to deprive them of all 
perception of the venereal appetite. 
3d. When the penis is too ſhort 
being amputated for diſeaſe. 
4th. When the penis is perforated 
in ſuch a manner, that the ſemen can- 
not be thrown out with ſufficient force. 
| D 'Fht 


Impoten ces, 


Eunuc hs. 


Spadones, 


» Short penis 


Penis per- 
foratgd. 
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This rule is to be admitted, wirh ſors 
limitation, as the theory of generation 
is not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to deter- 
mine with accuracy this point, 

nas 5th. When both teſticles are be- 

tettetes come ſchirrous, ſo as not to be capa- 
ble of a cure. 

Semen "6th, Whenthe ſemen 1s too watry, 
and will not admit of amendment. 

This too being a diſeaſe that admits 

of a cure, ſhould not determine abſo- 
lutely. 

Penisthick, 7th. When the penis is too thick. 
This is likewiſe only relative. 

Phymogs. 8th. When the preputium is fo 
conſtrufted or faſtened to the glans 
penis, as not to admit of relief by a 
ſurgical operation, This diſeaſe 1s 


called capiſtration. 
Schirrous gth. When the veſiculz ſeminales 
vehlceule [e- . | 
minales. are become ſchirrous. 
Diſeaſes Thoſe diſorders, which are an im- 


grounds for k . 6 
divagee, peclunent to the procreation of chil- 


dren, and which are not deriyed from 
the 
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the organs of generation, are ſuch as 
are of a highly contagious nature, or 
create an unconquerable:;averſion; ſuch 
as the lues venerea, melancholy, ept- 
lepſy, ſcurvy, ſcrophula, and a highly 
foctid and dilagreeable breath. Bur it 
1s to be hoped, for the honour of phy- 
ſic, and the benefit of humanity, that 
ſuch diſeaſes will meet with their pro- 
per cure : and indeed in all the caſes 
here mentioned, as the happineſs of 
individuals 1s ſo much concerned, and 
the public good on the other hand fo 
much to be ſtudied, it is neceſfary 
that the obſervations be made with 
the greateſt care, and that the ma- 
tureſt judgment of the phyſician be 
exerciſed with diſcretion. 

Abſolute ſterility in a woman, ſo gritty, 
as to unfit her for matrimonial duties, 
are, _ 

1ſt. When the parts deftined to p.... ;. 
generation are ſo imperforate as not to P*f4*: 

"II 2 admit 
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4dmit of any relief without incurring 
great danger of life. 


Fluor atbus 24, When ſhe is ſo grievouſly af- 
flicted with the fluor albus, (vulgarly 


Vagina- 
trait, 


Orifice of 
womb 
cloſed. 


called the whites) as not to admit of 
any cure, Much care and attention 
are here however requiſite, and many 
medicines are to be tried before an ab- 
ſolute judgment be made : nay, I 
ſhould think much experience muſt 
be admitted, and the huſband like- 
wiſe be examined carefully with re- 
gard to his own ablilitics. 

3d. When the vagina 1s too ſtrait 
and narrow, upon account of ſchirrous 


tumours, or of any other kind which 


it 1s impoſhble to remoye. 
4th. When the orifice into the 
uterus 1s entirely cloſed. This will 
be known not only by the touch, but 
by the retention of the menſtrual flux, 
which 1n time will force a paſlage, or 
from the dreadful ſymptoms it in- 
duces, require the hand of the furgeon 
to 
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to procure it. This can hardly be 
called therefore an abſolute imped1- 
ment. 

£&th. When there is an. ulcer in 
the uterus, or the paſſages to it, which 
ſomerimes is of ſo corroding a nature, 
as to penetrate the rectum and blad- 
der of urine. 'There are many other 
cauſes of ſterility, which are derived 
from 1njuries or obſtruCtions in the in- 
ternal parts deſtined to generation. 
But here all 1s darkneſs, and it would 
be cruel to determine by any other, 
than what are quite evident upon 1n- 
ſpection and accurate examination of 
the parts. 

Before this ſubje&t be diſmiſſed, 
it may be neceffary to mention ſome 
other circumſtances, which, although 
they may not render either ſex abſo- 
lutely impotent, yet may be conſidered 
as defects, and ſome hindrance to the 
generative powers, but by no means 
conſtitute reaſons for a divorce : 1g- 

D 3 norant 
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womb, 


Interval 
parts dif- 
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DefeRs in 
generation. 


Monor- 
chides. 


 Frior- 
chides, 


Spadones, 


Androgynt. 


Circum- 
Ci110n, 
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norant perſons may conſider tnem as 
ſuch ; this error is therefore to be 
guarded againſt. 

Thoſe which occur in the male 
ſex are, where they are, 

1ſt. Monorchides, or ſuch 1s have 
only one teſticle.  Theie are by no 
means incapacitated, as the lecretion 
only 1s made in that organ trom which 
it 1s carried to the veſicule feminales, 
and there depoſited for uſe. $q that 
one teſticle 1s as efficacious as two, 
and the ſecretion 1s always proportion- 
ed to the evacuation. 

2d, Triorchides, or thoſe who have 
three. teſticles. 

3d. Spadones, where one teſticle 
only is bruiſed. 

4th. Androgyni, for waich ſee the 

account of hermaphrodites in the laſt 


_ chapter, 


3th. Thoſe who are circumciſed. 
This 1s an advantage rather than : a 
hindrance. 
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6th. Thoſe who have remedied 
this defeft by art. 

2th. Chryſporchides, or thoſe 
whoſe teſticles do not he 1n the fcro- 
tum, but in the abdomen, or in the 
_ groin. 

8th. Thoſe who labour under a 
phimoſis, which 1s a diſorder where 
the preputium is brought over the 
glans penis, and cannot be retracted 
but by art. 

gth. Thoſe who have the prepu- 
tum buttoned over the glans. 

ioth. Thoſe whoſe penis 1s longer 
or ſhorter than natural, unleſs 1n very 
oreat extremes. 

Women cannot be faid to be inca- 
pacitated totally. 


iſt. When they have a falling 


down of the womb, for this may be 
only temporary, and may be reme- 
died by art. 

2d. When they have too large a 
clitoris, or nymph. 
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Androgynz 3d. When they are androgyne, 
or hermaphrodites from other canes. 
4th. When they have the puden- 

dum too large and wide. 
Flow of 5th. When they have an irregular 
menſes, ; 

flow of the menſes. 
Rupture of 6th. When they have ſuffered in 
porinNzums » . . 

delivery a rupture of the perizeum, or 


the ſpace between the fundament and 
pudendum. 


Parts large. 
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N the conſideration of rapes, three 
objects of attention preſent them- 


ſelves. 
iſt. Whether a rape, aridtly {0 Objetts of 
called, be poſlible ? | Ee: 


2d. Whether a woman, upon a 
rape being committed, can become 
pregnant ? 

3d. What are the ſigns of a rape 
being perpetrated ?_ 

Iſt. In anſwer to the firft queſtion, PETS 
whether a rape be poſſible, meaning poſſible? 
upon a grown perſon, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to divide it into two parts, as 
It 15 diſtinguiſhed into the attempt 
and the conſummation of a rape. The ,,,,.. 
attempt, under which is to be under- 
ſtood a great force exerciſed over a 
woman to violate her chaſtity, but 

Ds; - waere 
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where a compleat coition 1s prevent= 
ed, may be poſfible. But the con- 
ſurnmation of a rape, by which 15 
meant a compleat, full, and entire 
coition, which 1s made without any 
conſent or permiſſion of the woman, 
ſeems to be impoſſible, unleſs ſome 
very extraordinary circumſlances OC- 
cur : for a woman always polleſles 
ſufficient power, by drawing back her 
limbs, and by the force of her hands, 
to prevent the inſertion of the pents 


_ into her body, whillt ſhe can keep her 
reſolution entire. Beſides, it 1s evi- 


Does preg- 
nancy fol- 
tow arape ? 


dent that a lefler re{iſtance can prevail 
againſt the motion of any body which 
a&ts againſt the weight; and that is 
the caſe here : the penis, in attempt- 
ing an immiſhonintothe vagina, moves 
a body againſt the weight. 
2d. With reſpe& to the next 
queſtion, whether a woman, upon 
whom a rape hath been committed, 
can become pregnant ? It may be ne- 
cellary 
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ceſlary to enquire how far her luſt was 
excited, or it ſhe experienced any en- 
joyment. For without an excitation 
of luſt, or the enjoyment of pleaſure 
in the venereal act, no conception can 
probably take place. So that if an 
abſolute rape were to be perpetrated, it 
15 not likely ſhe would beans preg- 
nant, 

3d. The ſigns of a rape having + 
been perpetrated, or rather attempted, 
are taken from the evacuation of blood 
from the injured parts, and great 
{welling and inflammation. But as 
theſe may be induced by other means, 
or are not inconſiſtent with conſent 
having been obtained, they can only 
be conlidered as corroborating, but 
not as certain proofs. 

As rapes however ere ſometimes _ x 
committed upon young children, who i 
may have the ſigns of their virginity 
obliterated by them, it may be necelſ- 

{ary to conſider what are thoſe ſions, 


and 


Stens of 
Virginity. 
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and what are the marks of their being 
deſtroyed. The ſigns of virginity 
then, may be allowed to be the fol- 
lowing, 

1ſt, The lips of the pudendum ara 
more prominent, and cloſe together. 

2d, The nymphe are ſmall, en- 
dued with a light roſe colour, and do 
not extend out of their place. 

3d. The prepuce of the clitoris is 
{mall, and does not cover the glans. 

4. The orifice of the urethra, or 
urinary paſlage, 1s catirely covered. 

5th. The wrinkles of the vagina 
are conſiderable, and raiſed above the 
ſurface. 

6th. A bridle or froenulum ap- 
pears before the lips of the puden+ 
dum. | 
-th. The hymen is likewiſe pre- 
ſent, by which is meant a thin tenſe 
membrane, ſituated at the entrance in- 


"to the vagina, being ſometimes of an 


oval figure, ſometimes circular, and 
ſome- 
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ſometimes ſemilunar, and ſhutting up 
.greateſt part of the paflage. This 
hymen hath been eſteemed a certain 
mark of virginity, when other circum- 
ſtances concur to give it authority. Tt 
is not, however, by any means abſo- 
lute, even in the youngeſt ſubjects ; 
for it may be ſo concealed in the back 
of the vagina, as not to be percepti- 
ble at firſt ſight, or it may be deſtroy- 


ed or obliterated by a variety of cauſes, 


beſides a conneCtion with a male. A 
freſh rupture of it, however, may be 
perceived, and ſome remains of it 
will continue evident for ſome time. 
The marks by which it 1s moſt 
probable that a female hath accuſ- 
tomed herſelf to venereal habits, and 
of conſequence is leſs to be believed 
upon a depoſition for a rape, are the 
following. 
__ iſt. Thelips of the pudendum are 
flaccid and diſtended more than.1in a 
maiden. 
2d. The 


Marks of 
having uſed 
VEenciy. 
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2d. The clitoris 1s enlarged, and 
hath a prepuce which covers the glans 
arifing from conſtant friction, and 1s 
produced to defend it from injuries, 
1n proportion as it 1s expoſed to them. 

3d. The nymphe are likewiſe en- 
larged, and are of a lighter and more 
obicure colour, 

4th. The orifice into the urinary 
paſlage 15 more open and expofed. 
This is owing to the RADOAALY: of the 
labiz, 

5th. The hymen 1s wanting, as 
may naturally be ſuppoſed, but it 1s 
not to ſtand as a teſt by ufelf, where 
the other circumſtances do not occur. 

6th. Some ſmall excreſcences a- 
rife in the ſhape of the berries of the 
myrtle (called from thence caruncule 
Ent at the entrance into the 

vagina. 

7th. 'The vagina 15 enlarged and 

ſpacious, and this even where there 


has been no parturition. 
21h. The 
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Sth. The wrinkles are leſs promi- 
nent, and in length of time are quite 
obliterated. SB 

gth. The orifice of the uterus ap- 
proaches nearer than before to the ort- 
fice of the vagina. 'This, however, 
muſt be entirely relative, as the ex- 
tent of the vagina muſt differ in every 
ſubject ; and befides, 1t preſumes up- 
on an acquaintance with the perſon 
previous to the habit ſhe 1s engaged 
in, which 1s not eaſily to be acquired. 


_ Confined 
to what 


Ages. 


State of the 


| 2H TY) ther. 
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CHAP VN; 


Ss 


es. — 


OF THE MURDER OF INFANTS, 


Fx HIS kind of homicide relates 

'd ro the youngeſt and moſt help- 
leſs part of the human ſpecies, and is 
confined to- them in three ſtates of 


_ their exiſtence : juſt before they are 


born, at the time of delivery, and 
immediately or foon after they are 
brought into the world. The two 
laſt may be included together, and 
conſtiture child murder, ftrictly fo 
called, and the other the murder of 
a child in its abortive ſtate, or the 
premature delivery of it ſo as to pro- 
cure its death. 

We ſhall firſt conſider the ſtate of 


the mother, after ſhe has been delt- 


vered of a child, as a leading fact upon 
which much depends with regard to 
the deitruction either of infants or 


abor- 
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abortions, and then the particular na- 
ture of each of theſe homicides. 

The ſigns that: a woman hath been 
delivered of a child, are of two kinds, 
as this circumſtance is recent, or has 
happened for ſome time back. The 
ſigns of the former are, 

iſt. An extraordinary ſwelling of 
the external parts of generation. 

2d. A preternatural diſtenſion of 
the vagina. 

3d. A flow of the lochia, which is 
a diſcharge that differs from the com- 
mon menſtrual flux, in being of a 
paler colour, and having a ſouriſh dil- 
agreeable ſmell. 

4th. The orifice into the uterus is 


ſoft and open, as if a late diſcharge 
had been made from it ; the womb 


itſelf too not having properly col- 


lapſed and taken its natural ſhape. 
5th. There is a roughneſs and 
flaccidity of the abdomen, which is 


{ometimes covered likewiſe with wrin- 
kles, 
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Signs of 
delivery. 


Recent. 


Former. 
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6th. The. breaſts are ſwelled to a 


larger ſize than common, and are hard 
and troubleſome to the touch, ſome- 


times loaded with excreſcences that 


feel like ſchirri, 
zth. Milk is found in the breaſts, 
which, when curdled, forms the knots 
above-mentioned, and may be extraCt- 
ed from them by preflure, or by ſuc- 
tion, 
8th. The nipples become thick 


_ and ſtrong, and the diſk round them 


is much widened. 
The ſigns that a woman hath for- 


merly been delivered of a child, are 


the following. 
iſt. All the ſigns of her having 
loſt her virginity in the laſt chapter. 
2d. The orifice of the womb has 
not its uſual conic figure, and is more 
open than in a maiden. 


3d. The hps of the orifice of the 
womb are unequal, 


ith; a 
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4th. There is a roughneſs of the 


abdomen, which is likewiſe more ex- 
panded, and penſile or hanging down. 

5th. There are ſmall white and 
| ſhining lines running on the abdomen. 

6th. The frenum of the labiz 
pudendi is obliterated. 

7th. The breaſts are more flaccid 
and pendulous. 

8th. The lines on the breaſts are 
white and ſplendid. 

gth. The colour of the diſk 1s 
brown. 

roth. The nipples are prominent. 


11th. There 1s a prominence of 


the inner coat of the womb. 

12th. There is ſometimes an in- 
verſion of this body. 

The marks of abortion depend on 
the length of the pregnancy, and muſt 
be referred to the judgment of the phy- 
fician, &c. In general they are only 
thoſe of loſt virginity. Vide laſt chap- 
ter, 


xi EK 2 In 


Marks of 
abortion, 
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In order to explain thoſe diftine- 
tions by which we are to know that an 
infant who has been found dead and. 


expoſed, was murdered by any inhu- 


man hands or not, we ſhould divide 


Diviſion of 
the ſigns of 
murder. 


them, 

I. Into thoſe frgns by which we 
know. that the child might be born 
alive, and afterwards be deſtroyed. 

II. Thoſe more evident marks, 
by which we aſcertain that it was 


brought into the world dead. 


Signs that a 
Ehild was 
born alive. 


II. Thoſe which accurately point 
out, that force and violence were ex- 
erciſed to deprive it of exiſtence. 

IV. Thoſe more particular diſ- 
finftions which are to be made upon 
a thorough inſpection and diſfection 
of the dead body. 

I. We know that a child has 
been born alive, when we find that It 
has exerciſed any of the vital actions, 
by which is meant, not thoſe ſimilar 
actions by which lite is ſupported 

when 
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when the fetus remains in the womb, 
but thoſe real ations which are in 
force after the child is brought into 
the world. Theſe are the circulation 


of the blood, and reſpiration, ſuch as 


1s enjoyed by animals atter their birth, 

The following may be eſteemed 
proofs that a child hath enjoyed the 
circulation of 1ts blood after it is born, 
and thus may be faid to be bornalive, 

1ſt. The mother, during the whole 
ſtate of her pregnancy, muſt have en- 
joyed a good ſtate of health, and have 
perceived the-motions of the infant to 
the time of her delivery. 


Signs of cir- 
culation of 
blood, 


2d. The child, when born, muſt 


be of a proper length and weig-t. 
Vide chap. it. P. 15. 

3d. The blood veſſels of the child 
muſt not be replete with blood. 
4th. Theremuſt bea ſettlement of 
blood in divers parts of the external 
ſurface of the ſkin. 


\ 


I 3 5th, 


Signs of 


i£ſpiration. 
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5th. The body of the child muſt 
not be rough nor flaccid. 

6th. The umbilical cord ſhould 
be full of juice, and of a white colour. 

7th, The placenta, if* it be to be 
found, ſhould be turgid, and its veſ- 
ſels full of blood. 

8th. In places that may be preſſed 
in different parts of the body, the 
blood ought to ſtagnate, and become 
coagulated. 

gth. A froth ſhould appear upon 


the moth of the infant, and ſtick 


about jts lips. 

19th. There ſhould be every ap- 
peargnce of a natural delivery. 

It ſhould be remarked here, that 
theſe Hgns ſhould be taken colleCtively ; 


ſcarcely. any of them will avail when 


taken ſeparate from each other. 
'The figns >that an infant has 


breathed after it is brought into the 


world, are, 


iſt, 
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iſt, The att of vociferation after 
delivery, if poſitive proof of ſuch a 
circumſtance can be obtained. 

2d. The lungs being endued with 
a colour approaching to a white, be- 
ing of leſs ſpecitic weight than others, 
when the child never breathed thro' 
_ them, and being put into water, having 
a.diſpoſition to ſwim in it. This will 
be conſidered more fully. 

3d. The lungs are more expanded 
than in dead ſubjects, and previous to 
delivery adhere to or rather fill up the 
cavity of the thorax. 

II. The figns by which we can in 
_ ſome meaſure determine that an infant 
was brought into the world dead, are 
| to be derived from the following cir- 


Signs of an 
infant beg 
ing dead : 


cumſtances, and which appear to be_ 


of the utmoſt note. 
iſt, When the mother has been 
for ſome time afflicted during the time 
of her pregnancy, with various ſevere 
diſorders. + 
Ii 4 24, 


RP. 

2d, When ſhe has not perceived 
for ſome time the motions of the in- 
fant in her womb. 

3d. When upon a difſeftion of the 
head of the infant, the brain appears - 
fluid like water, and has not its uſual 
ſubſtance. | 

4th. When the heart and other 
blood-veflels are filled with thick and 
coagulated blood. 

5th. When the body of the infant 
has its fleſh collapſed and contracted, 
its ſkin ſoft and flabby, and its whole 
appearance of a red or ſcarlet colour. 

6th. When compreſſions on the 
ſurface are attended with no ecchymo- 
ſes, or ſtagnations of blood. 

7th. When the blood is of a putrid 
nature, whilſt it continues in the vel- 
ſels. 

8th. When there are evident ſigns 
of a putrefaCtion having taken place, 
whilſt the child was in the womb, ſuch 
asa ſeparation of the cuticle from the 

Inner 
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neat ſurface of the ſkin ; the umbili- 
cal cord being rotten, wrinkled, of a 
yellow colour, and as if melting away ; 
a ſwelling of the abdomen, and a ſoft 
tumefattion of the whole body. 

gth. When the umbilical cord is 
not only rotren, but deyoid of hu- 
mours. 

ioth. When the bones of the ſkull 
of the infant are ſofter and more diſ- 
Joined than in one born alive. - 

 Iith. When other internal parts 

beſides the brain are found corrupted 
and decayed. | 

12th. When the placenta, or after- 
birth, at the time of delivery, or ſoon 
after, 1s in a ſtate of corruption. 

13th. When there is a defeCt of 
the excrement in the large inteſtines, 


and of urine in the bladder deſtined to 
its uſe. | 


14th. When parturition was ex- 
ceedingly laborious. 


1 5th. 
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15th. When the lungs are moro 
denſe than in a live ſubject, have a red 
colour, ſubſide in water when they are 
thrown into it, and are ſo callapſed as 
| not to fill up the cavity of the thorax. 
I6th. When there 1s an unequal 
conformation of all the organs deſtined 
to their ſeveral funRions, with reſpect 
_ to length and thickneſs. | 
17th. When the little body of the 
child, if perceived ſoon after delivery, 
is not found warm to the feeling. 
18th. When the blood flows from 
the mother in a ſuperabundant quan- 
tity, both before and after delivery. 
r9th. When the mother, during 
her pregnant ſtate, has been excited to 
a high degree of anger, or impreſſed 
with extraordinary fears. 
o 2oth. When ſhe has ſuffered a 
great injury during that ftate, eſpe- 
cially in the abdomen. 
21ſt, When at the time of deli- 
very a ſtrong mephitic ſmell may be 
Per 
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perceived to iſſue from "the external 


parts of generation. 
22d. When there is a ſubſidence of 
the ſutures upon the top of the head 
in the child, without any marks of vi- 
olent depreſſion. 
23d. When the meconium, a kind 
of feces, flows from the child at the 
time of delivery. _ 


A great handle hath been made of Swimming 


the ſwimming, or ſubſidence of the 
longs. When other circumſtances are 
taken into conſideration, 1t may be a cor- 
roborating proof, but can by no means 
be abſolute of itſelf ; for the lungs 
may {wim from putrefaCtion, where a 
child is born dead, or from inflation 
by a blow-pipe, or other means. On 
the other hand, the lungs may ſubſide 
in a child that is born alive : for a 
child may live, or have 1ts circulation 
perfeEt, ſoine time before it begins to 
breathe. | 

3d. 


of lungs ex- 
amined. 
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Signs of vi- 
olence to 


procure 


From 


© © , wounds. 


From ſuf- 
$ocation. 
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ITI. We are toconfider how to form 
a judgment, concerning any violence 
that may have been uſed to procure 
the death of a child, and this we de- 
rive from the following circumſtances, 

1ſt, When at the time of inſpec- 
tion, marks of certain injuries, ſuch as 
might have been inflicted upon an 
adult, as fraftures or wounds, are ev1- 
dent to the ſenſes. 

2d. When there are evident marks 
of fuſfocation, or ſtrangulation, ſuch 


as a remarkable compreſſion ot the 7ho- 


raw or cheſt; the aſpera arteria, or 
wind pipe, being filled with ſerum or 
mucus ; a redneſs or hvidity of the 


_ countenance ; the tongue iwelling and 


prominent ; a red or livid crrcular line 


- about the neck ; the cavities of the 
mouth and noſe full of extraneous 


matter ; a falling in of the fleſh about 
the ſcrobiculum cordis, or pit of the ſto- 
mach; the lungs livid, filled with 
blood, and heavier than uſual ; the 

| Vapours 
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vapours of ſulphur burnt extending to 
the lungs ; the cavities of the heart, 
as the right auricle and ventricle, be- 
ing filled and expanded with blood ; 
the jugular veins, and thoſe about the 
head, being alſo diſtended with blood ; 
a froth about the mouth ; the bladder 
empty of urine ; the child being found 
in places where he is liable to be deſ- 
troyed by dirt or water, as in ditches 
orlakes; and laſtly, its being oppreſſed 
ſoon after delivery by bed-cloaths, or 
other coverings which might deprive 
it of life. 
3d. When there are evident marks 
of the luxation of the neck, taken not 
only from the flaccidity of the head 
and neck, but from depreſſions about 
the parts, which are wide and deep. 
4th. When there are evident marks 
of injuries to the ſkull, as great de- 
preſſions and blots near to the ſutures, 
which ariſe fromextravaſations of blood 
and ſerum, and appear either under 
the 


Luxation 
of neck. 


Injuries of 
the ſkull. 


I 
| 
| 

I 
[ 


Umbilical 
cord not 
ried. 


When the 
cauſe of 
death. 


Circum- 
ances on 


| infpection. 
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the ſkin, or in the hemiſphere of the 
brain, or in its venticles, or in the baſe 
of the {kull. 

sth. When the umbilical cord 
does not appear to have been tied, or 
is entirely torn off from the body. tt 
ſhould be obſerved, that the neglect of 
tying the umbilical cord 1s not always 
the immediate cauſe of death to an in- 
fant, but only when, from {ſuch defect, 
a mortal hoemorrhage ariſes, and which 
may be known, 

iſt, When the whole habit of the 
body is quite pallid. 

2d. When the great blood veſſels, _ 


and the cavities of the brain, are empty 


of blood. 
2d. When there is a rupture of 


the cord in delivery, and the mother 


has ſuffered much heemorrhage both 
before and after ghat event. 

IV. Ir is neccilary, perhaps, in 
many caſes where a ſuſpicion of mur- 
der 1s great, but the fas are not ſo. 

evident, 
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evident, to exerciſe the judgment as 
well as the obſervation of the perſon 


employed to give a depoſition. And 


here are ſome rules neceſlary to be ob- 
ſerved to execute his intention in a 
maſterly, judicious, and accurate man- 
ner. In the firſt place, he ſhould con- 
fider, whether the body be in a ſtate of 
putrefaC&tion or not, and whether that 
putrefaCtion is in ſuch a degree as to 
preclude all obſervation. If that be 
not the caſe, perhaps an examination 
may be made upon the bones of the 
head, or other parts, ſo far as to aſcer- 
tain, 

1ſt. Whether the foetus be of ma- 
ture growth, and this may be known 
from the ſize as well as the conforma- 
tion of them. 

2d. Whether ſuch violences have 
been uſed as to injure theſe parts, as 
by fraCtures, &c. 

It a degree of putrefaction has not 
taken place, ſo far as to preclude our 

obſer- 


Putrefac- 
tion, 
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obſervation, the rules may be divided 
into thoſe that relate to the inſpection, 
and thoſe that relate to the difleQtion 
of the body. 

When a propet inſpeRion is made, 
we ſhould examine, PE 

iſt. Whether the clothes in which 
the child is wrapped up be tinged 
with blood, or whether there be any 
blood upon the external ſurface of the 
{kin. | | 
2d. Of what ſex the child 1s, and 
whether it be come to mature growth. 

'3d. The whole ſuperficies of the 
body is to be examined from head to 
foot, to ſee whether there are any ec- 
chymoſes, or ſtagnations of blood ; livid 
| ſpots, or blots of various colours ; 
| whether the ſkin itſelf be grown livid, 
with or without any ſigns of violence, 
or other injuries, fuch as punQures in 
the head or neck, luxations, and ſub- 
fidence of the ſutures, with or without 
any violent depreſſion. 
| 4th. 
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4th. The heat of the face, in par- Hear of the 
ticular, and of the whole body, are to 
be attended to. And here we muſt 
guard againſt deception, for a dead 
foetus may partake in ſome meaſure 
of the heat of the mother ; ſo that if 
a dead fortus were to be examined im- 
mediately after delivery, and a child 
_ bornalive, ſome little time after death, 
| they might both enjoy the ſame de- 
gree of heat, Other circumſtances 
then here muſt be taken into the ac- 
count. 
5th. The cavities of the mouth Cavities, 
» and noſe are to be examined, to ſee 
whether any foreign matter is depo- 
fited in them. This cannot be, unleſs 
the child had enjoyed life ſo far as to 
open theſe paſſages. We ſhould ob- 
ferve kewiſe, whether it has graſped 
any thing in its hands, as this is a cer- 
tain proof of life. | 
6th. We ſhould examine the um- vnbilica 
bilical cord, whether it adhere to the __ 
F placenta, 
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placenta, if it be tied, or is broken or 
cut off, and what is its colour, and 
what its length. 

_ Placenta. 7th. The placenta, or after-birth, 
likewiſe ſhould be examined, to ſee 
whether it adhere to the umbilical 
cord ; whether it be dry or moiſt, 
and how far it may have become ſchir- 
rous. 


Appear- We are next to conſider, what is 

aigetion. to be done upon a difſeCion of the bo- 
dy, and this ought never to be omit- 
ted: and here the following rules 
ſhould be obſerved, 


Principal 1ſt. All the three principal cavi- 
opens: ties of the body, the head, the thorax 
or cheſt, and the abdomen or belly, 
ſhould be opened, to diſcover any in- 

| Juries that may have happened to the 
] ſubſtances contained in them, and the 
great veſſels which run through them. 
| L.un,%; ex- 2d. The lungs ſhould be pro- 
3 «mined, perly examined, and every enquiry 
made into their colour, connection, 
denſity, 
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denſity, ſubſtance, and ſpecific gra- 
vity ; and whether they may not be 
indurated in ſome places, 'and how far 
they exhibit ſigns of putrefaEtion. 


3d. The aſpera arteria, or wind- wind-pipe, 


pipe, ſhould be cut through, to diſco- 
ver how far it is filled with mucus or 
ſerum. The great veſlels, and the ca- 
vities of the heart likewiſe, ſhould be 
opened, not only to obſerve how far 
they are full or empty of blood, but 
that the colour and conſiſtence of that 
fluid may be aſcertained. Having 
made theſe obſeryations, the lungs. 
with the heart, are to be cut out of 
the body. After this the heart is to 
be ſeparated from them, and the veſ- 
ſels tied : they are then to be thrown 
into a large baſon of moderately warm 
water, and it is to be obſerved how far 
they ſink or ſwim in it. After this, 
each tube of the lungs is to be ex- 
amined ſeparately, and the ſame ob- 
ſervations to be made upon it. 

"5 WP: 2 4th. _ 


Vifcera of 
abdomen. 
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4th. All the other viſcera, but 
particularly thoſe of the abdomen, are 
to be examined, but the great inteſ- 


tines eſpecially, to ſee whether they 


are full of mecontum, and the bladder 
if it be exhauſted of urine. 

We cannot help lamenting here, 
that although ſo much is required, ſo 
little is generally done mn theſe caſes ; 
and that an innocent life is often ſa- 
erificed to hurry, to negligence, or 


 tgnorance ; whilſt a wretch who is 


devoid of ſhame, eſcapes from pu- 
niſhment, for want of judgment, ac- 
curacy, and attention. And it ts to be 
hoped that this little treatiſe will meet 


the attention of judges and lawyers in 
this particular circumſtance, which ſo 


often comes before them, to the ſhame 
and ſcandal of humanity ; and that 
they will be enabled to correct the er- 
rors of coroners, or ignorant ſurgeons, 
who may have been miſled in the de- 
poſitions they give in. It is a misfor- 
Te tune, 
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tune, that men of eminence in the phy- 
fical line fly from bars of judicature, 
as places of trouble and examination. 
It may be neceſlary, therefore, to give 
the courts fuch checks upon igno- 
rance, as will ſerve to diſcover the 

; ER py | 
The next thing to be conſidered 
before we finiſh this chapter, 1s with 
reſpect to abortions, or the deftruction 
. of thoſe unbern embryos which were 
never brought into the world : and 
indeed as fuch beings might live, and 
become of ufe to mankind, and as they 
may be ſuppoſed from the time indeed 
of conception, to be living animated 
beings, there is no doubt but the de- 
{truction of them ought to be confi- 
dered as a capital crime. It is neceſ- 
ſary then, that we enquire whether any 
medicines can be given, or other 
means uſed, abſolutely to procure this 
_ effe&t ; and indeed it 1s evident, I be- 
lieve, from experience, that ſuch 
2; things 


Abortions., 


No medi1- 
Cine can 
procure it 


Methods 
generally 
uſed, 
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things cannot act as efficient cauſes, 
without the aid of thoſe prediſpoſing 
cauſes, or natural habits of the body, 
which are neceſſary to concur with 


them. As attempts of this kind, 
however, ſhould not be paſſed off with 


_ impunity, and as the life of the mo- 


ther, as well as the child, is en an- 
gered by ſuch exhibitions, 1f adviſed 
by any other, they ſhould beconfidered 
as highly culpable, and for this reaſon 
ſhould be made known. _ 

The common methods made uſe of 
are the ſtronger vomits and purges, ve- 
nzſ{e&tion toa great degree, all that claſs 
of medicines called emmenagogues, 


and thoſe which have a tendency 


to promote fſaliyation. External me- 
thods are, irritations of the mouth of 


the womb, ſtrong paſſions of the mind, 


painful diſorders, fevers, &c. The 
prediſpoſing cauſes muſt be, great 
fullneſs of the blood, irritability of 
the womb, a defcCt 1n the nutriment 

of 
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of the foetus, a womb that will not 
ſuffer itſelf to be diſtended beyond a 
certain degree, and a morbid diſpoſi- 
tion of the placenta. 


' It is to be lamented here too, that 
whilſt this crime, which 1s practiſed 


generally by the moſt abandoned, ef-_ 


capes unpuniſhed, a poordeluded crea- 
ture, in the caſe of infant murder, 
whoſe ſhame highly extenuates her 
guilt, ſhould ſuffer death, where nature 
had acted (6 forcibly as almoſt to over- 
come her fatal reſolutions, and had 
taken away all power to put in prac 
tice the ſubtle contrivances of art, 
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ON HOMICIDE. 


FT"HAT wonderful machine of 

which human nature 1s com- 
poſed, whichis direCted and ordered by 
a contrivance unknown to the wiſeſt 
of men, and which gives birth to all 
our pleaſures and enjoyments, contains 
nothing in itſelf to perpetuate its own 
exiſtence. A very little derangement 
of its functions, or of its ating prin- 
ciples, will deprive it of life, and de- 
ſtroy all its powers of a&tion. The 
moſt common methods by which men 
lofe their lives, are by diſeaſes which 
are generally, though impiouſly, at- 
tributed to the hand of God : for 
what we incur by our own vices and 
imprudence, what by the paſſions and 
evil diſpoſitions of others preying up- 
on our ſpirits, and what by bad cuſ- 
toms and habits, we muſt attribute 


- More 
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more of death to any other cauſe, than 
what is aſhgned. Where death is oc- 
caſioned in any other manner than by 
diſeaſe, it is called natural, where it 
ariſes from ſome accident, which ſhall 
immediately cauſe a diflolution of our 
powers ; or homicide where it 1s effe&t- 
ed by the violent hand of another. 
In ſuch a caſe, the law juſtly retaliates 
upon the offender, where it is com- 
mitted from anger and malice, and 
15 not, as in the caſe of war, prote&ted 
by the ſovereign influence of princes. 

Where 1t comes under the cogni- 
zZance of a court of judicature, the 
_ greateſt circum{pe&ion and attention 
are required, and the laws of all coun- 
tries have appointed proper officers 
previous to any trial, and as ſoon as 
poſlble after the murder, to enquire 


into the cauſes and nature of it, how it 


was committed, and what appearances 
preſent themſelves upon inſpection. 
F4 In 


Natural 
caulc. 


Officers ww 
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| DireQions In the examination which is made, 
how © ®#- (before a deciſion be pronounced) the 
| following directions are neceſlary to be 
_ obſerved. FE} Ob = 


Whentobe TI. The examination of the dead 
mate ® body ſhould be as ſoon as poſſible after 
 .. death, in the day time, at a proper 
place, where a difleCtion, if neceſlary, 
(and it is almoſt always neceflary) may 
be performed, and not according to 
vulgar cuſtom, where it is found, let 
it be ever ſo improper, and likewiſe 
by . proper inſtruments, ſuch as are 
generally uſed by ſurgeons 1in their 
__ difſeG1ons, and not by coarſe and rude 
knives and ſciffars, which may mangle 
and tear the body, but cannot aſcer- 
tain the cauſe of its death. S 
amy_ +: II. Before a diflettion be pro- 
of foawd Poſed, avery accurate infpeCtion ſhould 
oY be made upon the found body, in or-. 
_ der to diſcover how far the death was 
occaſioned by ſuffocation from mineral] 


yapours, the fermentation of new 1i- 


quor 
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quor, the burning of charcoal, or the 
electric ſhock of lightning. In ſuch 
caſes, except the laſt, and then they 
do not ſeem to be the cauſe of the 
death, no marks are to be found. 


IIL. Upon a further inſpection, it 18 '$pots onthe 


to be examined 1ſt. into any deviations 
from the natural ſtate of theexternal ſu- 
perficies of the body, as whether there 
are any ſpots which are derived from 
the blood's eſcaping into veſſels not 
fitted to convey it ; ecchymoſes, 
which are ſtagnations ariſing under the 
{kin, or pericranitum of the head ; or 
any other ſpots in the external ſurface ; 
and of theſe we are to examine the 
fituation, magnitude, figure, and num- 
ber. We muſt examine likewiſe, un- 
der this head, the nature of any 


mours which may appear, and whe- 
ther they are owing to violence, or any 
other cauſe”: their ſize and figure 
thould alſo be deſcribed. And laftly, 
we ſhould enquire into the ſtate of 

F putre- 


ry- Tumours. 
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Putrefac- 
gion. 
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putrefattion of the body, which is 


| known by the following particulars. 


1ſt. Bladders filled with a yellow or 
browniſh liquor. 2d. The external 
cuticle ſeparated from the true ſkin. 


3d. A lividity and blackneſs of the 


 kkin, 4th. A faetor, or diſagreeable 


Wounds, 


Ate 


Blood or 
other hu- 
mour flow- 
ing from 
carcafe, 


fmell of the whole body. 5th. A con- 
fiderable ſwelling of the carcaſe. 6th, 
A particular lividity and blackneſs in 
the ſcrotum of male ſubje&s. 7th, 
A blackneſs of the nails. 

2d. Into any wounds which are 


_ conſpicuous, and remark whether 


they be over the whole body, or con- 
fined to a particular part ; and here 
no probe or other inftrument ſhould 
be inſerted, which may enlarge them, 
and alter their nature, 

3d. Whether from the carcaſe i n 
general, or from any wound or aper- 
ture, as the mouth, anus, &c. there be 
a flowing of blood, urine, or meco- 
nium. | 


4th, 


Cri VP 
4th. Into the habit of the body, Habit of 


Whether it be fat or lean, or ſwelled > 
from any cauſe. 
IV. The directions to be attended Bigoliton 
under a diflection are the following, 
1ſt. The integuinents of the body, taregu. 
and eſpeciaky of thoſe places which 
require examination, where any wounds 
preſent, are to be diflefted away, 
and the muſcles are to be cut through, 
in order to open a way to the parts 
where injury 1s ſuppoſed to be done. 
24. All the chief cavities of the cavities, 
body, as the head, the cheſt, and the 
belly, are to be opened. 
3d. That cavity is to be pene- where in- 
trated firſt where the injury is ſuppoſed «a. © 
to reſide. | 
4ch. The parts circumyjacent to p,,t. cr. 
4 wound are not to be diſſeted before vents 
the progreſs of the injury is traced to 
its Utmoſt extent. | | 
5th. Any bowel contained in the powels. 
cavity, is to be examined according to 
it's 
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1ts ſituation, conneCtions, conſtitution, 

and any wounds which it may have re- 

ceived, in their length, breadth, and 
b depth. 

Foreign bo- 6th. We ſhould enquire if the 
bowel opened contain any foreign bo- 
dies, either flutd or ſolid ': if the for- 
mer, their nature andquantity 1s to be 
determined ; if the latter, their qua- 
lity, number, quantity, figure, and 
fituation. 

Blood veſ- 7th, All the great blood veſſels 

| paſſing through a cavity, are to be ex- 
amined whether they be entire or no, 

_ and whether they contain blood or not. 

Nerves, &® 8th. The great nerves likewiſe, as 
the medulla ſpinalis, or ſpinal marrow, 
&c. ſhould undergo an examination, 

and the t':oracic du&t and receptacle of 

the chyle, veſſels which carry the nu- 

_ triment from the ſtomach, and from 

the external ſurface. into the maſs of - 

blood, | 


gth, 


6-7 


' Hth. Before the head be opened, 1t Head 5pcr 


ſhould bediſcovered whether there are 
any wounds in the ſkull by fracture, 
fifſure, intropreſſion, &c. and of ſuch 


the ſituation, fize, depth, number, and 
_ figure, ſhould be marked. 


oth. When the head is opened, «,,n, 


the ſkull ſhould be carefully taken off 
with a ſaw. 


11th. When the brain 1s examin- prain, 


ed, regard muſt be had to its ſub- 
ſtance, to its veſſels, whether they be 
full or empty of blood ; to the finuſ- 
ſes of the dura mater, thoſe large re- 
ceptacles of blood which lie under the 
{kull ; to the ventricles or cavities, to 
ſee whether any fluid be contained in 
them, and of what nature, and in what 
quantity ; to the baſe of the ſkull, ta 
diſcover if any foreign body lies upon 
it ; and laſtly, to the thickneſs of the 
bones, whether it be ordinary or ex- 
traordinary. 

SET 12th. 


Ribs. 


Rupture of 


bowels. 


Contents of 
bowels of 
abdomen. 
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12th, When the cheſt is opened, 


the ſternum is to be ſeparated from the 
ribs with great care, leſt the arteries 
or veins lying near it, or in the cavity, 
be injured. 

13th. If a wound ſhould be made 
in the cheſt, and which penetrates ei- 
ther fide, then we ſhould not only de- 
termine the ribs between which the 
wound 1s made, but from whence we 
reckon. 

14th. When the heart is examin- 
ed we ſhould take notice, whether po- 
lypous concretions occur 1n its cavi- 
ties, Or 1n the greater veſlels. 

15th. When a rupture of any of 
the bowels 1s diſcovered upon diffec- 
tion, we ſhould carefully examine 
whether it be recent or whether it be 
gangrenous, or have the ſigns of pu- 
trefa&tion. EE 

16th. When the bowels of the 
lower belly, which are large cavities, 
are {ubmitted to examination, we 


ſhould 


Cur 3 


ſhould enquire with the utmoſt care 
1nto their contents, and this not only 
by ſimple inſpection, but by the fire 
and chemical mixtures. 

There are beſides theſe, ſome other 
circumſtances to be attended to, as the 
conſtitution of the dead perſon, the 
inſtrument by which his death was oc- 
caſioned, the ſymptoms under which 
he laboured, the means uſed to reſtore 
him, the time wi.en afliſtance was cal- 
led to him, his ſituation when wound- 
ed, his diet before and after, and laſt- 
ly, whether he was aftected with 
drunkenneſs. 

The different kinds of murder, or 
the different means by which it is com- 
mitted, may be reduced to poiſons, 
wounds, bruiſes, drowning, and ſtran- 
gulation. The two firſt ſeem to be 
the moſt common ; the third is often 
rather a remote than a proximate 
cauſe, and the two others are chiefly 


diſcovered by the facts, rather than 


G by 


Other cir- 
cumitances. 


Different 
kinds of 
murder. 
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Of poiſons 
defined, 


Ways by 
which they 
at. 


Mode of 
action. 


By acrids. | 
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by any peculiar marks they leaye on 
the body. But firſt of poiſons. 

A poiſon may be defined any ſub- 
ſtance which, applied to the human 
body internally, is injurious to its 
preſervation, or procures its diffolu- 
tion by its own proper qualities. The 
ways by which poiſons get into the 
body, are by the mouth, noſe, lungs, 
and ſometimes the external ſurface of 
the ſkin, ana theſe modes of aCtion 
may be explained in the following 
manner. 

Health ſuppoſes a natural ſtate or 
conſtitution of the fluids and ſolids of 
the animal body. All poiſons then, 
muſt act in deſtroying this natural con- 
ſtitation of parts, and changing it into 
a preternatural one. There are vari- 
ous ways by which this is done ; the 
principal are the following. 

1ſt. By acrid things, which con- 
ſtringe and erode the ſolids, or ſfome- 

times 
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times coagulate, ſometimes reſolve 
the fluids. 

2d. When they poſleſs a power of stupeſyers, 
ſtupefying or deſtroying the powers of 
ſenſation and motion in the nerves, 
which are the great agents of the ani- 
mal machine. 

. 3d. When they poſleſs a ſharp and Figure 
acute figure, which tears and Jlanci- a 
nates the tender parts of the ſtomach 
and bowels. 

. Ath. When they induce a Pony 
ful ſuffocation. 

5th. When they act not only Gm 
acrimony, but from a power of thicken- 
ing the blood at the ſame time. 

6th. When they have the power 
of thickening and of drying alfo the 
humours. 

7th. When they att by ſome un- y,rnown 
known power, which is not yet diſco- PY 
vered. 

| It would be uſcleſs, nay perhaps 
1njurious to ſociety, to enumerate all 


G 2 the 


Suffocation 


Tenacity, 


Drying. 


Acrids 
what, 
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the poiſons which belong to the diffe- 
rent heads. It 1s dangerous to entruſt 
ſuch materials in the hands of man- 
kind in general : we hope, therefore, 
we ſhall be excuſed if we mention only 
the principal ones, according to the 


foregoing arrangement. ' They are all 


taken from the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms. 

— The 1ſt claſs or acrids, include 
acids, and alcalies ; among the laſt of 
which may be included the effe&s of 
the putrefaftive proceſs, as being eX- 
poſed to its influence. 

Thoſe poitons of an acrid nature 
which have a mixed quality, are the 
tnetallic ſalts, or ſome of the ſemi-me- 
tals themſelves, as arſenic, &c. and 
ſome vegetables which are of a highly 


draſtic nature, and ' which, uſed in 


Stupeſyers, 


ſmall quantities, may produce uſeful 

evacuations 1n caſes of diſeaſe. 
2d. The poiſons which have a ſtu- 
pefying quality are of the vegetable 
kind, as the Cicuta, lauro ceraſus, &Cc. 
_ 


(05 


34. Thoſe which a& mechanical]- Mechanic 


ly by the ſharp points and edges with Oe 


which they are endued, are the pow- 
der of glaſs, diamonds, &c. 

4th. Thoſe which have a ſuffo- Suffocati- 
cating power, are the vapours of new T's 
and fermenting liquors, the ſmoke of 
charcoal and of ſulphur, the air of 
cloſe and damp places, &c. 

5th. Thoſe which have a viſct- Viicid. 
dity joined with acrimony, are gene- 
rally vegetables, ſuch as Cicuta major, 
tolanum, 8c. 

6th. Thoſe which are of a thick- Dryers. 
ening quality, and a drying one atthe 
ſame time, are quick-lime, Cerufle ; 
and among the vegetables, ſeveral of 
the claſs of fungi, &c. 
_ ath. Thoſe which ' have a ſecret yuknown 
quality not eafily diſcovered, are the 2% 
various tribes of animals which live 
around us, ſuch as ſpiders, toads, vi. 
Pers, &Cc. | | 
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How poi- 
ſons affect 
the body, 


Aconite. 


Cicuta. 


Acids. 


Arſenic, 
&G 
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The effe&ts which poiſons produce 
upon the body vary, according to the 
nature of their qualities, the place 
which they afte&t, and the ſubje&s to 
whom they are applied, according to 


_ age, temperament, habit of body, &c. 


Thus the aconite affects the lips, 
mouth, forehead, tongue and ſtomach, 
by making them to ſwell, and cauſes 
anxieties, vertigoes, faintings, and 
convulſions. 

The cicuta occaſions enormous vo- 
mitings, hiccups, heat of the ſtomach, 
ſwelling of the belly, delirium, and 
convulſions. 

The acid ſpirits, wherever they 
touch, cauſe eroſions, moſt grievous 
pains, vomiting, and hiccup. Arſe- 
nic and cobalt excite inflammations of 
the ſtomach, &c. the moſt acute pains, 
heat in the mouth and jaws, nauſea or 
ſickneſs, vomiting, ſpaſmodic con- 
traftions of the cheſt, ſwelling of the 

belly, 
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belly, coldneſs of the extremities, cold 
ſweats, convulſions, &c. 

When a medical practitioner, How to 
therefore, is called to a perſon who is livies fub- 
ſuſpected to be poiſoned, if he be alive m_ 
he may Judge from the following ob- 
{ervations. 

1ſt. From comparing - the ſymp- From ſympe 
toms which preſent themſelves with EE 
thoſe which generally attend the taking 
of poiſons mentioned above. 

2d, From the ſudden appearance from fud- 
of ſome ſymptoms, ſuch as ſpaſms and ——_ 
violent pains, great thirſt, ſickneſs, vo- * 
miting, fainting, cholic, the throwing 
up ſome foreign matter from the ge- 
neral contents of the ſtomach, and 
univerſal conyulſions of all the muſ- 
cles. 

3d. From the health of the patient p,.,;,.. 
foregoing . this attack, and his not Mt 
having any connection with a perſon 
labouring under any contagious or 
epidemic diſeaſe. : 

G4 4th. 


No errors 
in diet. 


From odour 
and taſte, 


How to 
judge ina 
dead per- 
ſon. 


From eX- 


__ ternal ha- 


bit, 
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4th. From the patient having 
committed no errors in diet, &c. 
5th. From an ungrateful odour 
and taſte of what has- been taken. 
There are few poiſons but what are at- 
tended with a very difſagreeable ſmell 
and taſte ; hence a ſuſpicion ſoon art- 
ſes from this ſource, which if imme- 
diately taken notice of, the patient 
may ſoon receive the proper relief. 
But if the perſon be dead, a very 
minute examination muſt be made, 
and the following particulars attended 
to, i SE Pt I 
iſt. The external habir of the bo- 
dy is to be inſpected with the greateſt 
accuracy and attention, to diſcover 
whether there be any livid ſpots upon 
the ſurface of the ſkin ; whether there 
are any premature ſigns of putrefac- 
tion, and whether there be any ſwel- 
ling of the belly, or of the face ; for 
experience evinces that theſe changes 
are 
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are ſoon induced by poiſonous ſub- 
ſtances. TS Id FELLY 

2d. The paſſages by which the Thepat- 
poiſon has been conveyed into the bo- P” 
dy, are to be examined : theſe are the 
mouth, the throat or gullet, the ſto- 
mach, and the inteſtines ; but chiefly _ _ 

| ., Principallp 
the ſtomach, as rhe ſame effefts will the fto- 
be produced 1n it as in the other parts. - 
We muſt examine then firſt into its 
conſtitution, and then into its contents. 

When we examine the conſtitution ,_...___ 
or form of the ſtomach, we muſt con- Fonitira- 
fder, 

iſt. Whether it be inflated or cor- 
rugated in an extraordinary manner. . 

_ 2d. Whether it be inflamed or in 
a ſtate of gangrene or mortification. 

2d. Whether it exhibits upon it's 
external ſurface ſupernatural ſpots, 
either of a red colour, or black or livid. 

4th. Whether it be perforated into 
Holes, either one or many. 


G's: oth 


Contents of 


the ſto- 
mach, 
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. th. Whether its veins be tinged 
with blood more than uſual. 

. 6th. Whether it be eroded, and 
its inner coat be ſtripped off and 
and bloody, and ſwim amongſt the 
other contents, 

7th. Whether there be any eſchar 
in its ſubſtance, of a black or yellow- 
11h colour, 

All theſe marks afford very ſtrong 
ſuſpicions of poiſons, eſpecially of 
thoſe which are acute and acrid.- 

The next obſervations are to be 
made upon the contents of the ſto- 
mach, previous to which two circum- 
ſtances muſt be attended to. 

1ſt. All the contents of the ſto- 
mach are to be thrown into a veſle} 


prepared for that purpoſe. 
2d. The ſurface of the tomach i 15 


to be inſpeCted more carefully, to dif- 
cover, if poſſible, whether particles of - 


the poiſon may not ſtick to it, which 
are to be collected. 


The 
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The contents of the ſtomach are 
to be conſidered as more or leſs fluid ; 
if they are not entirely ſo, but confiſt 
of many ſolid ſubſtances, then a por- Solid. 
tion of ' them is to be dried and put 

into an iron veſlel lined with tin, and 

| being previouſly weighed, the follow- 

ing experiments are to be made upon 
it. 

I{t. Ir 1s tobe thrown upon burn- To be tried 
ing coals, which if it produces a va- 7 ms 
pour of a blue colour, and an odour 
like that of garlic is perceived, it may 
be nearly aſcertained rhat an arſenical 
matter was mixed with it. But in or- 
der to clear up this point to greater 
fatisfaRion. | 

2d. Another portion of the dried By other 
maſs is to be given to other animals, 
ſuch as fowls, dogs, &c. which if it | 
cauſes their death, it is a proof that Mm 
poiſon made a part of its contents: 

3d. Another portion of this dried Mixed 


X : - : with ſuet 
maſs 1s to be mixed with, a quantity and fal. 


f tart. and : [ 
Ol melted. ; 
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of ſuet and falt of tartar, which being 
put into a crucible, and melted over 
the fire, if a reguline metallic ſub- 
ſtance is produced at the bottom, 
it 1s clear that an arſenic 1s contained 
| | "Eg TH. 
Melted 4th. It may be enquired, whether 
metals, this metallic ſubſtance being melted 
again with metals of a red colour, 
turn them to a white, for this is like- 
wiſe proof of arſenic. | 
Remainder 'The remainder of the dried con- 
weigh. tents, if poiſon be found upon expe- 
riment, muſt be nicely and accurately 
weighed. This 1s to diſcover, whe- 
ther the proportionate quantity would 
be ſufficient to produce the ef. 
fect. But in general, where arſenic 
| has been adminiſtered, ſo ſmall a 
quantity 1s ſufficient to produce the 
y moſt dreadful influence, that it , will 


be nearly fatisfatory, if any of it be - 
found upon a chemical examination. 
When 
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When the fluid parts of the ſto- Fluid parts 
mach are examined, the following ex- WO 
periments are to be made. 

iſt. An alcaline liquor, as ol of xy atca- 
tartar per deliqnium, for inſtance, is **** 
to be thrown in, and if it take a 
browniſh colour, it is a proof that 
mercury, 1n the ſhape of corroſive ſub- 
limate, or precipitate, has been mixed 
with it, if it ferments, that an acid 
has been exhibited. This however 1s 
no certain fign, as an acid may ſubſiſt 
very innocently in the ſtomach. 

2d. An acid may be applied, and By acids, 

here if an efferveſcence be produced, 
It is 4 proof of an alcaline ſubſtance, 
and then, as in the laſt caſe, it muſt be 
by the quantity and acrimony of the 
ſubſtances that we determine, con- 
cerning their poiſonous nature, as in 
themſelves, and when well diluted, 
they are innocent, and ſometimes ſa- 
lutary. 


3d. 
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By colour. 3d. The colour is likewiſe to he 
WE attended to, as it may determine the 
exaCt nature of rhe poiſon which is 
T1LVEN, 

- By choind- 4th. Some portion. of the poiſon 
an": found may be ſent to a chemical ela- 
boratory, to examine more particu- 

larly its nature. 

Theſe obſervations, it ſhould be 
remarked, however, relate more par- 
ticularly to poiſons which produce 

_ their effect more immediately, than to 
thoſe which lie a long time firſt, in 
the ſtomach. But we may, from the 
injuries done to the ſtomach itſelf, de- 
termine likewiſe in ſome meaſure con- 
cerning even thoſe more flowly afting 
poiſons. The remains of inflamma- 
tion, gangrene, perforations, &c. will 
continue for a long time, and if the 
patient ſhould die of poiſon at ever ſo 
-great.a diſtance, whilſt the cauſe ſub- 
fiſts ſome efteCt will evidently be per- 

* ceived, 
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ceived, or ſome change from a natu- 

| ral ſtate. 
2d. Of wounds. Under wounds Wounds 
may be comprehended every diſorder POO”. 
which ariſes from ſome external vio- 
lence offered to the human body. To 
this head, therefore, may belong 
contuſions, luxations, fractures, and 
wounds, more properly ſo called, be- 
ing a diviſion of the muſcular parts of 
the body. The firſt diviſion of pjvigen, | 
wounds 1s into mortal, -and the con- 
trary, Every wound is of ſuch a ,,,..., 
nature, that death is abſolutely the wi 
conſequence of it or not. In the RP IEIPeu, 
latter caſe it may be called mortal by accident. 
accident. This alſo we may divide 
into two Kinds or orders. That 
wound which 1s ſo inflicted that it 
may be relieved by the means cogni- 
zable by art, is of the firſt order. 
'That where it happens that the death 
which 1s incurred, is owing not to the 
wound, but to other cauſes, then the 
wound 


 Pofitions. 
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wound is ſaid to be of the ſecond or- 
der of ſuch as are called mortal by ac- 
cident. "#471 ; 

From what hath been advanced, 
the following poſitions may be de- 
duced. 

. 1ſt. Every wound, abſolutely mor- 
tal, will admit of no relief, but will 
certainly deſtroy, either by a ſudden 
or lingering death, 

2d. Death is always the inſepara- 
ble effect of a wound abſolutely mor- 
tal. 

3d. A wound abſolutely mortal 1s 


always the /ole cauſe of death to the 


injured perſon. 
4th. The conſequences here avail 
nothing : the wounded perſon, after 
the wound 1s inflicted, is to all intents 
and purpoſes a dead man ; the injury 
then is abſolutely mortal. 

5th. Wounds are by accident mor- 
tal, when the cauſe of death ariſes 


partly, 
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partly from the wound, and : partly 


from other concurring caules. ? 
Theſe diſtinctions are neceflary, reafons 
for ſuch 


though not always attended to ; for it Uiftin ions 
may ſo happen,” where men judge alone 
from conſequences, that a perſon may 
be:-puniſhed for a death occaſioned by a 
oue which was not abſolutely mor- 
. Tt is highly important that in a 

Fas... Hg for murder, ſuch diſtinc- 
tions ſhould be made of theſe kinds of 
wounds, as to place them in their pro- 
per light. In order to do. this more + 
cffeQtually, 1t 1s neceſſary to make the 
following divifions. 1ſt. To conſider _.. Rs 
thoſe kinds of wounds which are ab- rus. 
ſolutely mortal, or mortal by accident. 
2d. In what parts of the body ſuch 
wounds are moſt likely to be inflicted. 
2d. Some circumſtances which may 
_ occur to diſtinguiſh ſuch wounds 
more accurately. ig 

I. It appears then, that becauſe , Wks bu 
a mortal wound cannot be cured by *f wounds 


mortal. 


H any 


AMions of 
the heart 


promoted 
by. 


Soundnefs 
of walls. 
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any art, that every wound which ett- 
tirely takes off the influx of the blood 
into the heart, from the vein, and its 
egreſs from the heart into the arteries, 
or which entirely deſtroys the powers 
of circulation, and the action of the 
heart, muſt be abſolutely mortal. 


From the elements of phyſiology it ap- 


pears, that the following circumſtances 
are neceflary to FRE 1 the action of 
the pgs fo, _— 

. The ſoundneſs of the ſides of 
os cavities of the heart, ſo as to be 
able not only to contain the blood, but 
to puſh it forward into the ſyſtem. 
The ſtrength UNE. here is amaz- 


 Ingly great. 


Action of 


the brain. .. 
© "nerves going to the heart, called the 


Coronary 
Arteries, 


2d. A free action of FE brain and 


cardiac nerves. 
3d. The motion of the blood 


through the coronary arteries which 


ſurround the heart. 
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4th. A free motion of the blood Lungs, 


through the lungs. 


5th. A proper return of blood proper re- 


through the veins. 


6th. A renewal by the aliment ajment, 


of nutriment to reſtore the expence 
which 1s incurred by the ſeveral ſecre- 


tions, &c. It appears then that all Monatin 


wounds are abſolutely mortal, 

1ſt. Which injure the cavities of 
the heart, ſo that they cannot contain 
the blood. 

2d. Which take away the free ac- 
tion of the brain and nerves going to 
the heart, ſo that neither ſenſe nor 
motion can be promoted in that or- 
gan ſo eſſential to life. 

3d. Which deſtroy reſpiration, 
for then the blood cannot be carried 
through the lungs. 

4th. Which ſtop the motion of the 
blood through the coronary arteries. 

5th. Which prevent its return 
_ through the veins. 
H 2 6th. 


% that orders 


* 


Wounds 


mortal by. 


accident. 


Vhen left 
to them- 
ſelves. 


, wo 1 


6th. Which prevent the uſe of 
nutriment, and conſequently the ac- 
ceſſion of chyle. 

It appears then, that the ſubject 
of wounds abſolutely mortal are thoſe 
parts whoſe ſoundneſs cannot be taken 
away, and life continue; and that many 
of thoſe wounds which happen in in- 
ternal parts, to which the medical aid | 
cannot reach, are to be conſidered a "1 
abſolutely mortal. 

When a wound is mortal by acct- 
dentg,death is either to be attributed 
to it in part as a concurring circum- 
ſtance, or not at all : as in ſuch caſes as 
the following. 

1ſt. Where death is occaſioned by 
wounds being left to themſelves, as 
for inſtance, wounds of the head which 
may be cured by the uſe of the trepan ; 
thoſe of the greater blood veſlels, 
where acceſs may be acquired ;- thoſe 
of the viſcera, where the hand may be 


| 2p_G, and medicines may be admi- 


niſtered ; 


a. as; 
niſtered ; thoſe which induce death by 


evacuations into cavities, which might 
be prevented, or from which they 
may eaſily be diſcharged. 

2d. Where other cauſes may be 
the occaſion of death, as the particular 
conſtitution, or habit of the wounded 
perſon, as well as his negle&t and-want 
of prudence, the fault of rhe medical 
practitioner, the blunders and care. 
leſsneſs of by-ſtanders, or ſome previ- 
ous diſorders which may have pre- 
vailed. 7 

II. We are now to conſider the 
ſecond general divifion, or thoſe 
wounds of the different parts of the 
body which are to be accounted mor- 
tal abſolutely or not ; and here we 
ſhall treat of them in the following or- 
der : 1ſt. Wounds of the head and 


neck. 2d. Wounds of the cheſt, 3d. 


Wounds of the abdomen or belly. 
4th. Wounds of the extremities. 


H 3 "SS, 


. 


Where 
there are . 
other cauſes 


Parts where 
wounds are 
mortal or 
not. 


, Ofthehead 


External. 


Internal. 


- 


Where 
brain, &c. 
affeRed. 


er. (20% 
I. Of wounds of the head. — 


Theſe are external or internal, which 


may be again diſtinguiſhed according 
to any injury done to the brain, &c. or 
not. | 

1ſt, External wounds of the head, 
whether they are wounds of the inte- 
euments, or of the pericranium, or of 
the bones compoſing the ſkull, or of 
the face, are not abſolutely-mortal, 

2d. Iaternal wounds of the head, 
unaccompanied with injuries of the 
brain, &Cc. are not to be accounted ab- 
ſolutely mortal]. | 

3d. Thofe wounds of the inner 
part of the head, where the brain, &c. 
likewiſe is 19jured, are to be account- 
ed abſolutely mortal, or not, accord- 


Ing to the following diſtinctions. 


1ſt. Wounds of the dura mater, 
where there 1s no ſinus or branch of 
tae greatcr artery running acroſs 1t 


| that 1s injured, are not abſolutely 


mortal, 
-2d. 
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- 2d. Wounds of the dura mater in 
its finus, and the greater artery, are 
to be accounted abſolutely mortal. 

3d. All wounds of the contents of 
the ſkull, which are attended with 
great extravaſations of humours which 
cannot be evacuated ; as in the ven- 
tricles of the brain, and the baſe of 
the ſkull, are to be accounted abſo- 
lutely mortal ; ſuch are, what are made 
at'the bottom of the ſkull, in the bones 
of the temples, the ethmoid bones, 
and the inferior orbits of the eyes. 

'S 4th. Slight wounds of the brain 
itſelf, or of the ſuperficial part of the 
cerebellum, are not abſolutely mortal. 

5th. All wounds of the cerebel- 
Jum, which are deep, and of the me- 
dulla oblongata, are accounted abſo- 
lutely mortal. 

6th. All injuries of the origin of 
the ſpinal marrow, andall deep wounds 
through its whole length, may be pro- 
nounced abſolutely mortal, 


H 4 With 


Um 
| Wounds of With regard to wounds of the 
theneck. neck, we may make the following ob- 


ſervations. Z 
Intern iſt. Wounds of the internal Ju- 
jugular gular veins are abſolutely mortal ; 
VEemns, of 

thoſe of the external, only ſo by ac- 

cident. 


Garord ar. 24, Wounds of the carotid and 
teries. yertebral arteries, may be pronounced 

abſolutely mortal. 
ROTO 3d. Wounds of the internal max- 
maxilary- jllary artery, and the ſublingual ar- 
tery, belong to thoſe eſteemed abſo- 
lutely mortal, if "they cannot be 

| healed. 

Rranchesof 4th. Wounds of the branches of 
caotid- the carotid artery, which can be tied 
.or compreſfled ſo as to ſtop the blood, 
may be accounted mortal by accident. 
5th. Wounds of the intercoſtal 


Intercoſtal :. 


rec, Nerves, and of the parvagum, and of 
the phrenic nerves, which run through 

the neck, induce zbſolute death. 
| 6th. 
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6th. Wounds of that plexus of prom Ga- 
nerves which reaches from the ſpinal J3mene* , 
marrow to the arm, are the cauſes of 
death. 

7th. All tuxations of the firſt , 
and ſecond vertebrz bring abſolute 
death. | 

8th. Small wounds of the ce'0- Ocfopha- 
phagus, or gvllet, are only mortal by * © 
ac2ident ; but if the gullet be cut 
through, they are amongſt thoſe which 
are accounted abſolutely mortal. 

gth. In the ſame manner ſlight 
wounds of the aſpera arteria, or wind- 
pipe, belong to thoſe which are mor- 
tal by accident ; but if it be cut thro), 
they are always mortal. 

Ioth. All violent ſtrokes upon the 
larynx, or cartilaginous muſcles, on 
the top-of the wind-pipe, fo as to de- 
ſtroy their tone and power of action, 
will ſpeedily induce the death of the 
ſufferer, 


Wind-p'pe 


Laryns, 


2d. 


whe, 


—_ Lad 


Coronary 
arteries. 


_ Intercoftal 
artEries. 


G ullet. 


Wind-pipe 


Wounds of | 
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H. Wounds of the cheſt are of 
two kinds,'as they are made in the ca- 
vity, or 1n the parts ſurrounding - it, 
Of the former, 
it. All wounds of | the. heart, 
which penetrate into its cavities, 1. C. 
into 1ts ventricles, or auricles, are ab- 


| ſolutely mortal. . The ſame may be 


ſaid, 

2d. Of all wounds of the corona- 
ry arteries, which ſurround the heart, 
and all the great arteries and yeins 
which carry blood from the heart, and 
bring it back again. 

3d. Wounds of the intercoſtal ar- 
teries, or ſmall veſſels which paſs be- 
tween the ribs, are my mortal v7 ac- 
cident. 

4th. Wounds of FEA part of the 
eullet which lies in the cheſt, are ab- 
ſolutely mortal. T he __ may "_ 
ſaid, 

5th. Of wounds of the winds *Pips 


in the ſame fituation. 
6th, 
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6th. All wounds of the pericardi- pericar- 
um, or bag containing the heart, are © 
not abſolutely mortal 

7th. Wounds of the lungs, which 
pierce the great blood veſſels, are ab- 
ſolutely mortal ; but thoſe which pe- 
netrate the ſmaller veſſels, are only ac- 
cidentally fo. 

8th. Wounds of the air veſſels of 
any magnitude, are abſvulutely mortal. 

gth. Superficial wounds of the ik 
muſcular part of the diaphragm, or 
midritt, are mortal only by accident ; 
but thoſe which pierce the tendanous 
are abſolutely ſo. 

oth. Injuries to the thoracic du, Thoracic 
which convey the chyle, are mortal 
abſolutely, as are, 

Iith. Thoſe of the cardiac nerves, Cardiac 


Bronchias 


| NETVES. 
&C. : af 
I. Wounds made upon the parts Surround- 
ing the 


ſurrounding the cheſt, are to be judged chett. 
by the # IR deciſions. | 

1ſt, All external wounds of the 
cheit are not abſolute! v mortal, 


20, 


Wounds of 


Gn. a0 


2d. A fimple luxation or fraC&ture 
of t2e ribs, is not abſolutely mortal. 

3d. Conſiderable bruiſes, and in- 
juries of the walls of the cheſt, with 
dilacerarions of the intercoſtal arteries, 
are abſolutely mortal. 
4th. A wound of the cheſt, where 
one fide only 1s penetrated in a certain 
_ place, 1s mortal by accident. 

xth. Every wound which is of 
any ſize, that pierces both ſides of the 
cavity of the cheſt, is abſolutely mor- 
tal. rents 
As the cheſt is the feat of the 
great fountain of blood, it 1s no won- 
der that any injuries committed there 
ſhould be mortal, and even in thoſe 
caſes where the exceptions are made, 
the haemorrhage of itſelf may cauſe 
death. 

HI. Wounds of hs dais, or 
' lowerbelly, are judged by the follow- 
ing rules, 


1ſt, 
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iſt. Every wound of the abdotnen 
which does not penetrate into its ca- 
vity, whether it be a wound of the in- 
teguments, or of the muſcles, or of the 
linea alba, as it is called, or of the 
navel, or of the abdominal ring, are 
not abſolutely mortal, nor are they 
ſuch when they do penetrate the ca- 
vity, when none of the contents are 
1njured. 
2d. Wounds of the omentum, or 
caul, where 1ts blood-veſlels are hurt, 
ſo that the hoemorrhage cannot be 
reſtrained by any art, are abſolutely 
mortal, otherwiſe they are mortal wy 
by accident. 
3d. Wounds of the ſtomach are 
abſolutely mortal, when many of the 
nerves are at the ſame time injured, 
when ſome of the principal blood-veſ- 
{els are cut through, or they are made 
in ſuch a place, that the food cannot 
arrive at the hollow part of it, but is 
thrown into the cavity of the abdo- 
men. 


Om2ntur. 


Stomach. 


Creat in- 
teſtines. 


Liver if 
great. 
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men. The ſame may be obſerved 
where the bottom or curvature of it 1s 
wounded, or it 1s puſhed to one fide. 

4th. A wound in the ſmall inteſ- 
tines, ſo as to ſeparate them. from the 
ſtomach, 1s abſolutely mortal. 

5th. Wounds of the great, as well 
as ſmall inteſtines, at ſome diſtance from 
the ſtomach, which do not divide the 
tube, are not abſolutely mortal. 

6th. Wounds of the liver, which 
are deep and broad, and are fuppoſed 


. to be connected with injuries done to 


Small 
wounds of 
 hver. 


the large veſlels paſſing through it, are | 


abſolutely mortal ; in like manner are 
any wounds of the duct of the liver, 
of the cyſtic du&t, of the gall-bladder, 
of the duftus choledochus, of the vena 
portarum, or of the artery of the liver. 

7th. Slight wounds of the liver, 
which do not occaſion an extravaſation 
of the humours, are mortal only by 
accident, 


n | *, | 8th. 
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8th. A rupture of the liver is al- 
ways abſolutely mortal. 

gth. Deep and broad wounds of 
the ſpleen + are - abſolutely mortal, as 
well as a rupture of. the ſpleen, but 
flight wounds are only mortal by ac- 
cident. | 

oth. All wounds -of the recep- 
tacle of the chyle are abſolutely mor- 
tal ; the ſame may be pronounced of 

'rith. All the great veſſels, ar- 
- teries, -- and- veins, and the nerves 
which run through the abdomen. 

12th. Wounds of the paxcreas, or 
milt, as the trunks of many large vel- 
ſels paſs through it, are abſolutely 
' mortal. 'The ſame may be ſaid, 

13th. Of wounds of the meſen- 
tery, or external covering of the bow- 
els, for the ſame reaſons, upon account 
of the veſlels. 

' 14th. Wounds of the kidney, 
which' reach to the boſom of it, and 
cut off the ureters, are abſolutely mor- 
tal ; 


Rupture of 
liver. 


Splzens 


Receptacles 
of chyle. 


Creat veſs 
{cls. 


Pancreas. 


Meſentery. 


Kidneys. 


Bladder. 


Genitals in 
men, 


Womb. 


Extremi- 
tics. 
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tal ; lighter ones are only ſo by ac- 


cident. | 
15th. Wounds of | the urinary 
bladder, where the blood -cannot be 


ſtopped, are abſolutely-mortal, and no 


excuſe can be made here from wounds 
being inflited by ſurgical operations. 


Such being immediately under the eye 
of the operator, can be eaſily reſtrain- 


ed, ſo asto have no 1ll effect. 
16th. Wounds of the external 


parts of generation in men, in which 


may be included contuſions of the teſ- 
ticles, are not abſolutely mortal. 
17th. Wounds of the womb axe 
abſolutely mortal. 
IV. Wounds of the extremities in 


general are not abſolutely mortal, but 
ſometimes they are, as when they are 


made upon the, trunks - of the, largeſt 
veſlels, in which caſe ſuch an hoemor- 
rhage may ariſe, as no. art can reſtrain, 


or from the vital powers being weak- 
ened, a moſt powerful and fatal gan- 


grene 
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grene or mortification may be occa- 
ſioned, and ſo as to elude the force of 
medicines, | 
HI. We come now to the laſt di- 
viſion of rules, concerning wounds, to 
examine ſome circumſtances by which 
the mortality of their nature may be 
moreexaGly aſcertained. Theſe relate, 
1ſt. To the wounded perſon him- 
ſelf, in whom we ſhould attend to his 
age, his conſtitution of body, his ex- 


Further 
rules on 
wounds. 


From the 
wounded 
perſon, 


emption from former injuries, or his 


ſubje&ion to diſeaſe, the ſex, and if a 


woman, whether ſhe be pregnant or 


not ; the ſtate. of his mind, and how 
far his imagination might increaſe the 
efficacy of the wound ; and laſtly, whe- 
ther he was at the time inebriated with 
Itquor. All theſe circumſtances ag- 
gravate the mortality of wounds. 

24. To theſymptoms which occur, 


either immediately upon a perſon's 


being wounded, or which appear ſome 
time after ; the ſymptoms beſides theſe 
may be of three kinds, 

TT iſt, 


Symptoms. 


Inſtrument 


Time, 


Cure. 


Expoſure. 
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iſt. Thoſe which acknowledgt 
the wound to be their ſole cauſe. 

24, Which depend upon the wound 
partly as their cauſe, 

3d. Which do not leknowledge 
the wound to be their cauſe at all. 
Now in reviewing the ſymptoms, it 
will appear that the firſt alone are ob- 
Jects of attention. 

3d. To the inſtrument with which 
the injury was effected, in which its 
figure, its ſize, its power of acting, 
are to be taken into conſideration. 

4th. To the time when death may 
occur after the wound 1s given. 

sth. To the methods made uſe of 
to effeCt a cure. 

6th. 'To many occurrences which 
may ariſe from the circumſtances of 
time, and any other accidents which 
might render a wound more dange- 
rous, ſuch as cold air, or a deſert 
place, where no one might be ready 
to aſliſt, 


CHAP, 


(+483 3 


DF IDIOTISM AND INSANITY. 


HEN the ideas of the mind Objetts of 
are diſtracted, and thought ket 

_ and reaſon are-confuſed and deſtroyed; 

it is common for the civil power, not 

only to take cognizance of the un- 

happy perſons ſubje& to ſuch misfor- 

tunes, but to deprive them of their 

eſtates for a time, and put them under 

proper confinement. As the conſe- 
quences are ſo dreadful, it is neceflary 

then that the deciſion be eſtabliſhed 

upon the firmeſt and moſt ſatisfa&tory 

proof, 

Idiotiſm and inſanity, though pu- pow arc. 
niſhed in the ſame manner, ſeem to *28vihed. 
vary from each other. It tay be ne- 
ceflary then to ſpecify the proper diſ- 
tinctions of each. 


"IR RE” © 
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1atotifin I. Idiotiſm is zſt, either born with 

—— ths ſubject of it, or appears as ſoon as 
the reaſoning faculties ſhould begin 
to expand. 

Depend:on 24. It is eſtabliſhed upon great 


detects in 
memory Qdefe&ts of the memory, and much 


d judg- 
ment. © greater of the judgment, though this 
1s not much attended to. 
Prone to 3d. Idiots are in general prone to 
miſchief. miſchief, or to aCtions over which rea- 
ſon ſeems to have very little command. 
Inſenſible 4th. They have not a proper com- 
to Evacu- . 
ations, mand over the evacuations of feces 
and urine, and drivel at the mouth. 
Nealth. sth. They have generally ſtrong 
and hearty conſtitutions. 
Co Te 6th. They have a pecuhar aſpect, 
culiar, which deſcribes a vacancy of thought » 
and inattention to any engagement. 
PEN Fig 7th. They have little uſe of ſpeech, 
lation. and articulate very incoherently. 
| II. Inſane perſons are either fu- 
Inſanity . . "4 7 
cauſe of, TIOUS Or melancholic, both of which, 
acknowledge a great imbecility of the 


mental 
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mental faculties, and which are de- 
rived from hereditary conſtitutions, 
attention of mind, violent paſſions, 
the terrors of a falſe religion, immo- 
derate uſe of venery, poiſons of the 
narcotic kind, ſome preceding diſor- 
ders, the ſuppreſſion of evacuations, 
indigeſtible aliments, a ſedentary life, 


&c. But they differ in the following 


particulars. 

iſt. The furiouſly inſane are na- 
turally of angry and violent diſpo- 
ſitions, in the prime of youth, and of 
a plethoric conſtitution, and tenſe 
fibre. 

2d. They loſe all their natural 
delicacy of manners, and become fu- 
r10us, ungovernable, and are partt- 
cularly aftected by pride, anger, ha- 
tred, and revenge, and very often Iin- 
temperate Juſt, 

3d. They refuſe their food, and 
« yet preſerve their ſtrength ; they 
ſcarcely ever fleep, are continually 


13 ſhifting 


Furious | 
hgns of vi- 
olent diſpo« 
fition, 


y 


Subjet to 
paſſions, 


Refuſal of 
food. 


Peculiar 
look. 
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ſhifting their ideas from one thing to 


another, bear the cold with incredible 


patience, and are not eaſily affected a 


medicines. 

4th. They have a peculiar look 
with their eyes, deſcriptive of violent 
anger mixed with a glarineſs like that 


of drunken perſons, their eye-lids are 


Melan- 
cholic. 


phlegmatic 


, Fearful, 
&c, 


Conftrut- 
ed in bow- 
els, &c, 


conſtantly vibrating, and their hands, 
and ſometimes the whole 4 they 
keep in motion. 

Melancholy perſons are, 

iſt, Naturally dull; flowly learn- 
ing, and eaſily forgetting, and are ſad 
and melancholy, of a phlegmatic tem- 


perament, and relaxed fibre. 


_ 24d, Whenthe diſorder ſeizes them 
they become abje&, fearful, fond of 
ſolitude, prone to anger, changeable 
in their opinions and defires, but fixing 
their attention upon a fingle object. 
3d. The belly is conftipated, the 
urine 1s made in ſmall quantities ; the. 
abdomen is diſtended with wind ; a + 
ſharp . 
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ſharp acrid matter 1s diſcharged by 


vomiting ; the pulſe moves very ſlow- 

Iy ; the aliment is devoured with 

_greedineſs; the imagination is per- 

verted ſo, as that they are perſuaded 

that they are made of glaſs, china, 

&c. and laſtly, and worſt of all, they 

are induced to put a period to their 

exiſtence. * Gi SO: 
4th. Their eyes have a dull, hea- agea 

vy, and ſtupid look; they ſeldom ©" 

move, but continue in one poſture a 

yery long time. 
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wn —————— = 


_— 
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Various HERE are various cauſes which 
cauſes of - | ; : 
- jmpoſition. induce men to feign diſorders 


to which the human body is ſubject, 
and with ſuch fictions to impoſe often 
upon a court of judicature, or at leaſt 


a civil magiſtrate. To this they are 


induced from fear, from baſhfulneſs, 
or from lucre. Should they be ſub- 
mitted to a phyſician upon ſuch an 
occaſion, he can only judge from the 
ſymptoms of the diſcaſe, and deter- 
mine by their preſence and abſence. 
But there are many caſes where artful 
people, by a ſpecious tale, and by 
feigning diſorders where much is to 
be known from their own confeſſion, 
may cauſe a good deal of difficulty to 
diſcover the truth. Let him then at- 
tend to the following circumſtances. 


11t, 


C1943 


7ſt. All the phoenomena which pyygcian 
evidently appear in the ſubje& at rower og 


al gd phceno- 
the time of examination, together Ye 


with ſuch as may be related by the 
ſick perſon, or the ſtanders by, are 
to be carefully and maturely weigh- 
ed. | 

2d. An account is to be taken of Take ac- 
the urine, age, pulſe, hereditary diſ- _— 
poſition, way of living, condition of FF.” 
the perſon, and the diſorders to which _ 
he has been ſubject. 


3d. The queſtions which are to be confound 
put to the fick perſon, or the by-ſtan- the ſubjett. 


ders, are to be ſo framed as to con- 
found them. 


4th. The pretended fick oerſon | 1S Frequently. 
to be viſited frequently, and when he V9 
leaſt expects it, 


5th. Enquiry 1s to be made whe- Snothe 
ther ſuch cauſes as generally produce in cauſes. 


the feigned diſeaſe have previouſly 
preſented themſelves. 


- 


'The 6 


- 
— Em ue cry. Sod. - 
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Bifeaſes 
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| There are many diſeaſes which 


* may be feigned, particularly by a per- 


fon who has before ſuffered from them, - 
and eſpecially if they be devoid of fe- 
ver, and depend upon his own rela- 
tion ; yet there are but a few which 
are generally obje&ts of impoſition. 
Theſe are epilepſy, melancholy, fool- 
1ſhneſs, poſſeſſion by evil ſpirits, and 
faſcinations. 
_ F. A feigned epltepls may be 
known from a real one, 
iſt. When the ſick perſon does 


not fall to the ground very ſuddenly, 


2d. When the face 1s not livid, 
nor the lips pale, nor is there any 


change made in the' colour and = 


form of the face. _ 
3d. When the patient 1s fv 
rouſed by ſternutatories, or burning 


_ coals applicd to the hands. 


4th. When the nails do not ap- 


pear liv id. 


5th, 
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5th. When the pulſe is not al- 


tered. 
6th. When at the end of the par- 


oxyſm the patient does not fall 1 into 2. 


profound fleep, 
7th. When he does not coinplain 
_ of a dullneſs of ſenſation, forgetful- 


neſs, a ſwimming of the head, great 


weakneſs, and thirſt, 
_ II. A melancholy that 1s feigned 
may be known by the abſence of thoſe 


Melan- 
choly. ; 


ſymptoms mentioned in the laſt chap- 


cer. 

III. We may conclude that fool- 
iſhneſs is fictitious, when the perſon 
at any time appears rational : for per- 
ſons afflicted in this manner are not 
furious as madmen, nor thoughtful as 
the melancholy ; but ſpeak confuledly, 
negleEt themſelves, and ſing and talk 
like children. | | 

IV. Pofleſhons by evil ſpirits, as 
they conſtitute no real diſorder, can 


NCeVer 


Fooliſhneſs 


Poſſciiwns 
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pe never be feigned ; the pretences there- 
fore of ſuch perſons, will not be de- 
tected by phyſicians. 


Faſcina- V. The ſame may be faid of 
Lons. | - . . . 
| incantations, faſcinations, &Cc, 


CHAP, 


CHAP. IX. 


ON THE MEANS OF PRESERVING THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


4 ; \'HE general health of the public, | 


obje& 


which is of ſo much conſe- of confide- 


quence, eſpecially in large towns, calls 
loudly for the attention of the magil- 
trate, who ſhould exert every nerve to 
preſerve and ſupport it. This 1s beſt 


ration. 


How bet 


done by frequently conſulting phyfi- exccuted. 


cians of the firſt eminence, concerning, 
the proper means to be embraced, and 
it would be highly uſeful if they were 
to be veſted with proper authorities, 
and put in praCtice any ſcheme of this 
ſort which they might think advan- 
tageous to the general ſervice. 

The health of the community 
ſeems in the beſt way of being pre- 
ſerved, when the following particulars 
are 


ITS 
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are obſerved, and it is no ſmall matter 
to ſee them regularly put in execution. 
iſt; When every thing which may 
tend to injure the public health is 
properly prevented or averted, 
2d. When care is taken that the 
fick have every aſſiſtance to remove 


the difeaſe with which they are af- 


By averting_ 


the cauſes 
of diſeaſe. 


By purify- 
ing the air, 


flicted, or at leaſt to mitigate its rage. 
3d. When contagious and epide- 
mical diſorders are guarded againſt, 
and the ſpread of them, when they do 
prevail, prevented.. | 
I. The cauſes which are inju- 
rious to the health of the community 
may be averted, 
iſt. By preſerving the air, as much | 

as poſſible, from the effects of putre- 
faction, which muſt be done by re- 
moving all kinds of putrid bodies, 
both animal and vegetable, for vege- 
tables in this corrupt ſtate are more of- 
fenſfive, or at leaſt as much ſo, and 
conſequently equally pernicious with 
animals, 


" 
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animals. The lay-ſtalls of butchers 
ſthould always be ſituated at the ex- 
tremities of towns, and large ceſs- 
pools ſhould be made covered with 
carth, to receive the blood and offal 
meat. Butchers likewiſe ſhould be 
puniſhed for keeping their meat till it 
be too ſtale for uſe. It is not only 
1mproper upon account of the ſmell, 
but poor people, by reaſon of the re- 
duced price, are induced to purchaſe 
it, and thus contribute to unwhole- 
ſome diſeaſes. 

'The water alſo of towns ſhould be 
carried off, and not ſuffered to ſtag- 
nate 1n the ſtreets. It is generally pu- 
trid in it{elf, but much more ſo when 
it becomes a receptacle for all kinds of 
_ filth. Hence we ſee that moſt towns 
which are not accommodated with 
common ſewers, are very unhealthy. 
The laſt thing to be conſidered under 
this head are the burying grounds, 

which 


4 th __ =_ 


By whole- 


ſome pro- 


viſions, ' 


By good 


watcr. 
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which ſhould always be removed to 
ſome diſtance from a town. 

2d. The next means for removing 
the cauſes of injuries to towns, &c. is, 
by taking care that the corn be not of 
an unwholeſome and putrid nature z 
that the fleſh of animals be not diſ- 
eaſed ; that the fruits be properly ri- 
pened ; that the wine be not poiſoned 
nor the beer foul and vapid ; and that 
all vegetables of a deleterious quality, 
be not admitted to be ſold. 

3d. By taking care that the water 
which 1s drank be tolerably pure, or 
free from any mineral ſubſtances, 
which may be prejudicial to health. 


This 1s not always eafily aſcertained, 


By regu- 
lating the 
uſe oi ſpi- 
xits. 


By quan- 
Uty 0s food, 


and will require a chemical analyſis. 
4th. By regulating the uſe of the 
ſtill, and taking care that too muck 
fermented liquors be not prepared. 
5th. By providing a ſufficient 
quantity of wholeſome food for the 

uſe of the poor. 
6th, 
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6th. By ſuppreſſing the common 


ſtews, or at leaſt regulating them in 
ſuch a manner, as that the diſorders 
now peculiar to ſuch places, and the 
common effects of riot and drunken- 
neſs, be as much as poſſible prevented. 
In a moral light, no vice can be tole- 
rated by the civil power ; but ina phy- 
ſical view, we ſhould certainly prevent 
many of the deleterious effects of the 
venereal diſeaſe, if not in time eradi- 
cate it, by having the brothels under 
the eye of the magiſtrate, who could 
appoint inſpefors under a licence, 
who ſhould regularly make their re- 


Sy pprefing - 


ſtews. 


port, and confine the ſubjects of it in_ 


ſome well regulated hoſpital. If any 
way then could be thought of, which 
 ſhouldavoid theencouragement of vice 
and yet admit of ſuch an inſpection, 
it would no doubt be of very great 
benefit to ſociety. 

7th. By inſane perſons being pro- 


perly confined and provided Pr 


K 3th. 


Confining 
theinilane, 


Deſtroying 
mad ani- 
mals, 
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8th. By deſtroying mad animals, 
and when ſuch are roving about, tak- | 
ing care that others are not ſuffered to 
go looſe, but confining them in yards, 
or other places within walls, &c. I 


_ do not think it proper to tie them up, 


Suppreſſing 
quacks. 


Preventing 
zfrezular 
pract:ti- 
ONers. 


Preſerving 


foundlings. 


as by their uneaſineſs and watchful- 
neſs, they may bring on them the diſ- 
orders we would with to prevent. 

gth. By ſupprefling as much as 
poſſible all mountebanks and quacks, 
and other pretenders to the praftice 


of phyſic, No one caa tell how much 


they injure ſociety, by violent medi- 


cines, the effects of which they do not 


ſee, they may introduce ſome fatal diſ- 
eaſe, and by inefficacious ones they 
prevent the effe&ts of thoſe which are 
proper. 

ioth. By preventing apothecaries, 


midwives, &c. from practice, unleſs 


properly recommended, 
Iith. By taking care that found- 


ling infants, or others who may be de- 


{ſerted 


CS 


ſerted by their parents, be taken care 
of, andeducated at the public expence. 

12th. By preventing any perſons 
from ſelling drugs who are not bred to 
the bufineſs of an apothecary or drug- 
gift, or do not underſtand the nature 
of medicines. 


Regulating 
the ſale of 
drugs. 


13th. By regulating the ſhops of ana Shops 


thoſe who ſell drugs, ſo that the more 
active medicines, ſuch as vomits and 
purges, emmenagogues, and the mi- 
neral acid ſpirits, be not promifcu- 
ouſly arrangea with the reſt, but be 
kept in ſome private drawers, or in an 
inner room, to which no one ſhould 
have acceſs but the maſter. At the 


ſame time, particular care ſhould be 


taken of the labels, ſo that they make 
diſtinct marks, &Cc. 

14th. That it be enjoined mid- 
wives and furgeons to call to their aſ- 
ſiſtance the moſt able phyſicians, in 
caſes of danger, and that for this pur- 
poſe, phyſiciansaccommodatetheirfees 


© 2 to 


Promoting 
conſulta- 
UCcns. 


Ceſarean 
Cperation, 


Preventing 
diſeaſes of 
cattle. 


Diſeafcs are 
temoved. 


2; A 
to the abilities of the patient, fo that 
all may receive the benefit of their ad- 
VICC, 

15th. By midwives preſerving the 
live child by a difſe&ion, ſhould the 
mother unfortunately die during the 
pains of labour. 

16th. By guarding againſt the con- 
tagious diforders which often ariſe 
among the horned and other cattle. 

]I. The beft care is taken that 
the diſeaſes of the fick be as x 


_ as poſable removed. 


By proyid- 
ing proper 
phyſicians. 


Public hoſ- 
pÞ:itals, 


iſt. When , phyſicians of great 
knowledge and the moſt liberal educa- 
tion are provided to order medicines, 
and 1lliterate and immoral men.be not 
fuffered to obtrude themſelves on the 
public. 
2d. When public hoſpitals are eſ- 
tabliſhed, and ſo conducted as to ac- 
commodate all the ſick poor who may 
offer, 


3d. 


CF 


3d. When ſurgeons and apothe- $urgeons 
caries, and midwives who are ſkilful - ark ad 
in this buſineſs, are conſtituted by the 
public to execute their part of the bu- 
neſs, which they undertake with care- 
fulneſs and afſiduity. 
4th. When the apothecaries ſhops Yiddng 
are occaſionally vifited by the phy- 4 
ſictans, to ſee that their drugs are of 
the beſt quality, and provided in ſuf- 
ficient quantity for the exigencies of 
the ſick : that their bottles and other 
veſſels be preſerved clean, and fit to 
contain the ingredients depoſited 1n 
them : that the medicines be pre- 
ſerved in a proper place to preſerve 
them from injury, and that the thop- 
men or apprentices be induſtrious, ſo- 
ber, and fitted for their buſineſs. 
IH. Thenext thiag.to be attended c,ntagious 
to is, by what means contagious and Prot 
epidemic diſeaſes are to be prevented 
and removed. Theſe are of two 
kinds, what is called the plague, or 
7 =p 
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any other diſeaſe of the ſame nature, 


_ thovgh leſs deleterious. 


Of the 
plague z/ 
rules for 

' regulating 
it, 


By purifi- 
cation of 
air, | 


I. The plague 1s a diſeaſe of ſo 


alarming a nature, that every precau- 


tion ſhould be taken by magiſtrates to 
prevent its acceſs. | 

The following ſeem to compre- 
hend the principal regulations neceſ- 
ſary to be obſerved. 

1ſt, The purification of the air is 
to be ſtudied, and every thing put in 
execution that can promote this end. 
Some have propoſed, for this purpoſe, 
the exploſion of great guns, the light- 
ing up of fires, &c. Theſe can only 


| have effe& in rarefying the air, as 


heat 1s found to contribute to promote 
this diſeaſe, as deſcribed by Doctor 
Mead. The church bells, for the 
ſame purpoſe, are frequently to be 
rung, and the greateſt cleanlineſs in 
the ſtreets, and all public places, is to 
be obſerved. Beſides this, ſulphur 


and pitch, &c. may be burnt in the 


open 
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open Places, and vinegar may be eva- 


porated inthe chambers and infides of 


houſes, as well as the fumigation of 
Juniper and other woods be kept up. 
2d. Lines are to be formed which 
are not to be tranſgrefſed by the in- 
feed, nor by the healthy ; at the 
ſame time, proper houſes are to be al- 
lotted for thoſe who are taken down 
in the diſeaſe, and others for the 
healthy part of the family, where the 
diſorder prevails. 
3d. All commerce with countries 
where the diſeaſe 1s prevalent, is to be 
avoided ; ; nay ſome puniſhment ſhould 
be inflicted on thoſe who tranſgreſs 
this rule. It is an object of too much 
conſequence to be neglected, the lives 
of ſo many thouſands depending on it. 
| 4th. Veffels which come from ſuch 
countries are to be driven from the 
harbour where they attempt to enter, 
and be obliged to unlade their goods, 
and properly ventilate them in ſome 
K 4 unin- 


Forming 


lines. 


Commerce 
forbidden. 


Veſſels nos 
to enter 
harvour. 


Appropri- 


phyticians, 
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uninhabited iſland. I do not think 
the uſual manner inwhich quarantines 
are performed by ſhips in harbour, are 
by any means adequate to the pur- 
poſe. Were the plague really on board 
any ſuch ſhips, forty or ſixty days, no 
nor any time would be ſufficient ta 
prevent the diſeaſe, unleſs the goods 
were properly ventilated ; bale goods 
being known to preſerve the infe&tion 
for many years : But beſides this, it 1s 
impoſſible to keep the ſuperior officers 
of a ſhip from leaving it, and flying 
to their domeſtic manſions, to repoſe 
themſelves afrer a long and tedious 
voyage. The only remedy 1s, to ap- 
point a place for unlading and venti- 
lating. 
th. Phyſicians and ſurgeons, and 
miniſters, are to be appropriated to 
viſit the fick 1n the plague, and no 
others, leſt the infe&tion may be con- 
veyed by them to ſound perſons. The 
ſame 
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fame rule is to be obſerved with regard 
to midwives. 

6th. Hoſpitals are to be provided HOEy 
for the poor who may be ſick of this VET. 
diſeaſe, but every conneEtion between 
them and their friends ſhould be pre- 
vented. 

7th, The dead bodies are to be ,... 
buried as ſoon as poſſible, and here a vous 
ſuſpenſion ſhould be made of the law 
againſt burying in any thing but wool- 
len : nay that ſhould be forbidden, as 
it is a powerful retainer of infe&ion. 
Linen here ſhould be preferred. 

8th. Every thing which 1s capable «,,.,, 
of retaining infection, as the cloaths of OY” 
the deceaſed, and the furniture of the 
room, ſhould be buricd. 'This is pre- 
ferable to burning. Thoſe things 
whichretain infection the moſt, are, all 
ſorts of woollen cloths, filks, cottons, 
linens, the ſkins of animals, hemp and 
flax, &Cc. RG | 
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8th. The food of thoſe who are 
not infeCted at ſuch a time, ſhould be 
principally of vegetables, and of thoſe _ 
which contain the acid falt pretty 
ſtrongly, together with all ſorts of 
fruits. The chewing and ſmoaking of 
tobacco may alſo be recommended. 
But the beſt preſervative is a mind 
free from care and anxiety, 

IT. In diſeafes which are leſs ex- 
tenfive than the plague, but ſtill high- 
Iy infeftious, and ſometimes danger- 
ous, the following ſhould be regarded, 

1ſt, Phyſicians ſhould ſtudy the 
nature of theſe remedies appropriated. 
to them, and conſider with care what 
are moſt hkely to remove them. _ 

2d. The poor are to be moved 1 into 


hoſpitals, and plac?d in wards by 


themſelves. 


3d. The ſick, even in priyate fa- 
milies, ſhould be ſenarated from thoſe 
who are healthy. 


4th. 


£39") | 
- 4th. The healthy ſhould live upon 


a ſparediet, nor indulge to excels ci- 
ther in wine or venereal pleaſures : 
the air they breathe ſhould, it poſſible, 
be purified. 

5th. Chewing tobacco and other 
herbs, and other preſervatory medi- 
cines ſhould be uſed. 

6th. Flowers growing in pots 
ſhould be introduced into fick rooms, 
as well as aromatic herbs. 'This 
ſhould be done likewiſe in courts of 
judicature, where it 1s feared that the 

gaol diſtemper preyails. 
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